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MASTERS  YOUR  PAPERWORK 


a  touch  . 
so  light 
its  almost 


electric 


*An  Underwood  Trodemark 


A  touch  so  light,  so  responsive  . .  .“it’s  almost  electric’’. . .  up  to  58%  less  effort  than 
any  other  standard.  Only  Underwood,  for  64  years  the  world’s  best  known  name 
in  typewriters,  could  create  the  new  Touch-Master  II.*  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 
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HERE’S  A  NEW  SOLUTION  ■  Monroe's 

Three  for  One  Plan.  For  every  “Educator”  cal¬ 
culator  or  “Little  Giant”  adding  machine  you  buy, 

Monroe  loans  you  two  more  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  with  the  verbal  understanding  that  you  buy 
one  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  other  at  the 
end  of  the  second.  You  actually  get  the  use  of 
three  “Educators”  or  “Little  Giant”  adding  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  price  of  one.  And  the  purchase  price 
is  low  enough  for  lean  high  school  budgets. 

With  Monroes  in  the  classroom,  high  school 
teachers  find  students  take  a  livelier  interest  in 
office  practice  courses  . . .  and  are  prepared  to 
handle  machines  in  a  business  office.  School  ad¬ 
ministrations,  too,  have  found  Monroe  figuring 
machines  save  them  time  and  money  by  cutting 
paper  work  in  half. 

Ask  your  man  from  Monroe  to  supply  all  the 
details  today.  ^  division  o»  litton  industries 
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Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Sales  and  service  in  principal  cities  everywhere.  General  offices.  Orange,  N.  J. 
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AS  OUR  REGULAR  READERS  KNOW,  our  deadline  for  submission  of 
problems  and  solutions  is  May  1.  In  our  next  issue,  well  name  the  winners  in 
the  Problems  category  ($10  for  the  best,  $5  for  the  second  best)  and  the 
Solutions  category  ($25  for  the  best,  $15  for  the  second  best).  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  keep  on  sending  in  your  contributions  (to  Problem  Clinic,  Business 
Education  Wohu>,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.),  because  entries 
received  after  May  1  will  be  carried  over  to  next  year’s  contest. 


MARCH  PROBLEM 

Because  of  lack  of  equipment,  1 
had  been  teaching  Office  Practice  on 
the  battery  plan  in  the  past,  using 
only  typewriters.  It  was  then  possible 
to  use  a  point  system  and  grade  on 
the  “normal-curve  basis.” 

Now,  I  am  fortunate  to  have  a 
number  of  machines;  and  therefore, 
I  have  set  up  a  practice  office  con¬ 
sisting  of  secretaries,  stenographers, 
and  typists;  billing  clerks,  mailing 
clerks,  filing  clerks,  and  payroll  clerks; 
machine  operators  and  checkers.  The 
students  are  stimulated.  Everything 
runs  smoothly.  But,  when  it  comes  to 
the  marking  period,  I  am  stumped. 
Some  of  the  assignments  are  more 
difficult  than  others.  Not  everyone  has 
passed  through  all  types  of  positions 
in  one  grading  period.  How  can  I  use 
the  curve  method  of  grading? 

Won’t  you  who  have  been  teaching 
Office  Practice  on  the  rotation  plan 
for  some  time  share  your  experiences 
with  me? 

S  S  M 


Duplicating  machines— 2  weeks 
Ditto 

Mimeograph 

Mimeoscope 

Work  includes  typing  and  running 
masters  and  stencils,  using  letter 
guides,  screen  plates,  and  stylus 
Teletrainer— 1  week 

Development  of  telephone  manners 
Use  of  equipment 

Preparing  skit  for  class  presentation 
Transcribing  machines— 4  weeks 

(allow  yourself  2  weeks  for  the  first 
machine  assigned  in  this  group) 
Dictaphone— wax  cylinder 
Dictaphone— plastic  belt 
Edison— plastic  disc 

Read  special  instruction  sheets 
Place  daily  typed  transcripts  on 
the  front  desk  at  end  of  period 
Take  transcription  test  for  each 
machine 

Adding  and  calculating  machines— 

6  weeks 

(allow  yourself  2  weeks  for  the  first 
machine  assigned  in  this  group) 
Burroughs  10-key 

Burroughs  full-keyboard,  hand  operated 
Remington  Rand  printing  calculator 
Friden  calculator 
Marchant  calculator 

Read  special  instruction  sheets 
Learn  fingering 

Master  all  mathematical  processes 
Take  test  on  each  machine 
Bookkeeping  machine— 1  week 
Underwoqd 

Read  instruction  sheet 
Prepare  sample  assignment 
Take  test 

Electric  typewriters— 2  weeks 
IBM 

Remington 

Underwood 

Select  any  make  of  machine 
Place  daily  typed  assignments  on 
front  desk  at  end  of  period 
Take  timed  writing  and  production 
test 

Filing— 4  weeks 

Filing  set  and  filing  box  provided  for 
each  student 

Work  independently  and  have  the 
assignments  checked  as  each  is  com¬ 
pleted 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


CONQUEROR 

V  \  J  SPIRIT  DUPLICATORS 

PRINT  QUALITY  COPIES  FAST! 


Don’t  confuse  them  with  photocopy  ma¬ 
chines.  Conqueror  Duplicators  print  330 
clear,  sharp  copies  in  just  3  minutes  ...  in 
1  to  5  colors  at  once  ...  of  anything  typed, 
drawn  or  written  on  a  spirit  master— at  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  copy!  And  the  new 
Mark  m  models  are  more  efficient  than 
ever  with  these  outstanding  advances: 

1.  NEW  FEED  TABLE-paper  separator  fin¬ 
gers  eliminate  side  rubbers  and  adjustments. 
7.  IMPROVED  COUNTER-direct  gear  drive; 
greater  accuracy,  top  visibility  conquer  waste. 

3.  ADJUSTABLE  FEED  WHEELB-grip  pa¬ 
per  at  outer  edges,  give  positive  performance. 

4.  FEED  TENSION  CONTROL-assures  non¬ 
skip  feeding— thin  papers  to  post  cards. 


Conqueror  Duplicators  also  include  such 
Heyer  “firsts”  as  Copy  Positioner  Control 
which  raises  or  lowers  copy  quickly  and 
effortl^ly  .  .  .  Visible  Fluid  Supply  which 
conquers  the  problem  of  running  dry  .  .  . 
simple,  positive  Fluid  and  Pressure  Con¬ 
trols  . .  .  and  the  Automatic  Start-Stop  (on 
electric  models)  which  shuts  off  the  ma¬ 
chine  when  the  last  sheet  is  printed.  These 
and  many  more  exciting  features  give  you 
an  outstanding  combination  found  only  in 
Conquerors,  at  no  increase  in  prices! 

Three  fine  models  to  fit  your  needs— two 
electric  and  one  hand-operated.  Sold  and 
serviced  by  a  nation-wide  organization  of 
selected  dealers,  and  backed  by  Heyer’s  56- 
year  reputation  for  superior  quality. 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  S  S  M: 

First,  let  me  compliment  you  on 
your  idea  of  setting  up  a  practice 
office  of  the  type  you  describe.  I  have 
never  used  just  this  subdivision,  and 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  unusually 
stimulating  for  students. 

We  do  have  a  nice  layout  of  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  school  where  I  teach, 
and  I  am  using  the  rotation  plan.  The 
machines  class  is  part  of  a  three  class- 
period  course  in  secretarial  practice— 
the  machines  are  used  for  only  one 
period,  the  other  two  periods  are  de¬ 
voted  to  advanced  dication  and  tran¬ 
scription. 

Grading  is  easy  using  the  following 
plan,  and  I  believe  fair.  At  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  course  when  the  rota¬ 
tion  chart  is  prepared,  I  dunlicate  a 
timetable  like  the  one  at  right. 


Mail  coupon  today  for  now  lllua- 
tratod  Catalog  deacribing  complato 
lino  of  Hoyor  Dunlicatora  and 
Supplioa,  and  information  ro- 
^  garding  a  ONE  WEEK 

Ka-  FREE  TRIAL  ofa  Mark  HZ 

gR^  Conquoror  Spirit  Duplicator. 
No  obligation,  of  couraa. 


The  HEYER  Corporation, 

1844  S.  Kostnnr  Av«.,  Chicago  23,  III. 
Gantlaman: 

Plaaso  RUSH  my  FREE  Catalog  and  Infor¬ 
mation  about  a  ONE  WEEK  FREE  TRIAL. 
NAMf _ 
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this  is  the  new  IBM  Electric 


Its  clean,  contemporary  look 
and  ease  of  operation  stimulate 
in  the  student  a  desire  to 
learn.  Its  28  advanced  en¬ 
gineering  features  help  him 
achieve  greater  speed  and 
accuracy,  with  better  typing 
habits,  far  more  quickly. 

Its  durability  and  dependability 
result  in  minimum  down  time 
and  maximum  student  use. 
From  any  point  of  view- 
teacher’s,  student’s,  or 
administrator’s— this  is  today’s 
finest  teaching  typewriter. 
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A-B-DICK 

COPIES 

A-B-DICK 

COPIES 

A-B-DICK 

COPIES 
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Make  hundreds  of  copies,  in  as  many  as  five  colors,  from 
a  single  master.  Copies  of  written,  typed  or  drawn  material 
...  on  paper  3'x4*'  to  ll^xlS'  .  .  .  from  16  lb.  weight 
to  card  stock  ...  at  speeds  up  to  100  copies  per  minute. 

New,  low-cost  A.  B.  Dick  fluid  duplicators  have  the 
simplest  of  all  moistening  systems.  No  pumping  or 
priming— no  moving  parts  to  wear  out ...  for  years  of 
trouble-free,  perfect-copy  operation.  Unique 
comer-separator  feed  system  on  all  A.  B.  Dick 
duplicators  handles  lightweight  paper  or  post  cards 
without  jamming  or  feeding  doubles.  Call  your  A.  B.  Dick 
Company  distributor,  listed  in  the  yellow  pages, 
for  information  or  a  free  demonstration. 

Or  mail  coupon  at  right. 
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ALL  METAL 

COPYHOLDER 


mi  cun  BKAK 


Rugged  U  the  word  for  this  easy-to-wte  copy 
prop.  It  can't  break  down  —  no  gadget*. 
Auures  correct  sight-level  for  accurate  typ¬ 
ing  of  all  copy  work.  Used  in  high  schools, 
busineu  colleges,  by  typists  in  every  kind  of 
business.  Secretaries  love  iti 

Three  attractive  pastel  shades  —  desert 
tan,  sea  foam  green,  steel  gray.  Available 
at  stationery  store*  or  send  us  $1.35,  we 
pay  postage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept  BEWS 

2607  North  2Sth  Ave.  .  Franklin  Park,  III. 


AB'DICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 


Please  send  full 
injormalion  about 
the  new  A.  B.  Dick 
fluid  duplicators. 
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I  A.  B.  DICK  Company,  oept. '<f:w-59I 

I  5700  West  Touhy  Avenue  . 

I  Chicago  48,  Illinois  ■ 

I  Name _ i 

I  Position _ I 


School _ 

Address. 
City _ 


I  Zone _ State _  | 

L _ J 


PROBLEM  CLINIC  (continuad) 

For  each  group  of  machines  you 
will  note  that  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  has  been  assigned— now  with 
the  rotation  chart  a  student  does  not 
complete  all  the  machines  in  one 
group  before  working  on  another  type 
of  machine,  obviously.  However,  we 
do  use  the  weekly  or  bi-weekly  meth¬ 
od  of  rotation,  and  for  each  week  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  students’  rat¬ 
ing  charts  will  show  5  per  cent,  for  a 
total  of  100  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty  weeks.  Our  first  marking 
period  is  seven  weeks,  so  that  the 
total  numlser  possible  would  be  35 
points.  We  use  a  percentage  marking 
of  90-100=A,  80-89=B,  70-90=C, 


and  65-69=D,  so  my  scale  reads  as 
follows  for  points:  32-35=A,  28-31= 
B,  25-27=C,  and  23-24=D. 

Yes,  there  is  some  variation  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  assignments  on  each 
machine,  but  with  a  little  care  in  set¬ 
ting  up  your  rotation  sheet  no  one 
student  will  receive  all  the  difficult 
machines  any  one  term. 

Actually,  the  students  seem  pleased 
with  the  grades  they  earn,  and  the 
scores  run  near  enough  a  curve  to 
lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a  valid 
means  of  marking  machines  work. 

Mahy  Witherow 
Beaumont  High  School 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


This  Business  of  Automation 


To  the  Editor: 

In  reading  through  the  March  issue 
of  Business  Education  World,  I 
came  across  the  article  by  Dana  Gib¬ 
son  on  the  subject  of  “Office  Automa¬ 
tion.”  In  the  article,  he  makes  the 
statement,  and  I  quote,  “V^ocationally, 
shorthand  is  a  ‘dead  duck’.”  This  state¬ 
ment  is  not  substantiated  by  any  evi¬ 
dence  whatsoever.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  here  in  the  Midwest,  the 
so-called  “dead  duck”  is  very  much 
alive  and  flapping  its  wings.  We  re¬ 
ceive  from  six  to  seven  calls  for  each 
of  our  girl  students  and  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  these  call  for  shorthand. 
In  fact,  I  had  three  calls  in  the  pa.st 
two  weeks  from  Minneapolis  a.sking 
for  shorthand  people.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  author  of  this  article  lives  in 
an  ivory  tower  and  does  not  know 
what  is  happening  around  him? 

Then,  too,  I  am  very  surprised  that 
McGraw-Hill,  which  is  in  the  business 
of  publishing  shorthand  textbooks, 
would  permit  such  a  false  assertion  to 
be  made  in  one  of  its  magazines. 

I  .say  shorthand  is  very  much  alive. 

The  demand  for  it  today  is  excel¬ 
lent.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  getting  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  on  the  ball  to  get  the 
job  done. 

I  will  be  happy  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say. 

C.  C.  Jacobson,  Director 
National  School  of  Business 
Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

The  only  policy  imposed  on  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  hy  the 
Gref’S  Puhlishins  Division  and  the  par¬ 


ent  company,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  is  the  obligation  to  serve 
Imsiness  education.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
magazine  publishing  that  if  a  maga¬ 
zine  is  not  a  forum  for  conflicting 
ideas,  it  becomes  static  and  eventually 
dies.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  would 
serve  any  good  purpose  to  preface 
every  controversial  article  with  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  article 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  editors.  We  much  prefer  to 
print  both  (or  all)  sides  of  controver¬ 
sial  matters,  so  that  the  merits  of  each 
side  oan  be  examined;  and  our  regu¬ 
lar  readers  know  that  we  consistently 
do  so.  (On  page  14  of  this  issue,  for 
instance,  Paul  Lomax  expresses  a  view 
of  automation  that  differs  considerably 
from  Dr.  Gibsons.) 

We’d  like  very  much  to  know  how 
other  BEW  readers  feel  about  this 
business  of  automation.— EDITOR 

To  the  Editor: 

Believe  me,  I  think  the  article  .  .  . 
by  E.  Dana  Gibson  in  your  March  is¬ 
sue  is  one  that  should  be  reproduced 
to  be  given  to  superintendents,  cur¬ 
riculum  people,  and  businessmen— the 
latter  because  they  can  be  sold  and 
will  help.  The  author  is.  I’m  afraid, 
correct  when  he  says  that  unless  we 
do  some  of  these  things,  well  wither, 
dry  up,  and  shut  up,  in  plain  English. 
The  office  must  carry  its  weight  in 
costs. 

I  trust  something  can  b<;  done. 

Fabian  Englander,  Retail  Teacher 

Nyack  (N.  Y.)  High  School 
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EVERYONE'S  DOING  ITI 

Yec,  everyone  it  lalkint  about  the 
HARCO  matched  furniture  (or  the  Bus* 
iness  Education  Department.  Whether  it 
be  teacher’s  desks,  demonstration 
stands,  student  business  machine  stands, 
adiustahle  typing  stands  or  adjustable 
chairs.  National  Educational  Schools  ate 
asking  for  the  HARCO  business  ed* 
ucation  equipment. 


1*3482  adjustable 
teachers  demonstrat* 
ion  stand  or  stationary 
demonstration  stand 
also  available. 


Writ*  lor  frao  30  day 
no  obllgotian  trial 
basis  and  quantity 

rrica  Hat  of  complata 
In*. 


P*1321  chair  •  •  adjustable 
chairs  are  necessary  (or  prop* 
et  posture  of  the  individual. 
Provides  seating  comfort, 
lessens  fatigue,  increases 
efficiency,  adjusts  body  with 
the  work,  provides  posture 
seating  to  all  persons  of 
different  heights. 


2006*A  adjustable  typing  stand.  After  in* 
dividual  is  properly  seated  by  HARCO 
adjustable  chair,  then  typewriter  plat* 
form  can  be  adjusted  to  correct  relation 
between  individual  and  typewriter  for 
proper  posture  and  typing  efficiency. 


Ovff  25  medslt  of  cempl*r«ly  odjuitobl*  chsirt 
OM  ttesit.  Full  7'' nuiakt  adj^ustmunt.  Wiituiur 
cstsluf  and  pries  list  at  cooiplata  lina. 


••LIFT-lOK''* 
Posture  Chairs  And 
Stools  Eh 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC 

P  O  BOX  237  GARRETT,  INDIANA 


Gregg  Division  •  Northwestern  University 

MiTHOOS  CONFEREHaS  for  BUSROSS  TEAOttRS 

Week  of  August  3  •  Week  of  August  10 


Two  one-week  conferences  featuring  illustrated  lessons,  group  discussions  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  current  audio-visusi  aids  .  .  .  actively  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 


SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— with  Louis  A.  Leslie 
end  Charles  E.  Zoubek 

TYPEWRITING— with  Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  John  L.  Rowe 

BOOKKEEPING— with  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  AND  FILING— with  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable  week  at  the  Gregg  Division  of  North¬ 
western  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to: 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION.  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  II,  III. 


NO 

PROBLEMS 


MARY  WITHEROW 

Beaumont  High  School.  St  Louis,  Missouri 


/^NE  PERSON  is  calm,  never 
seems  to  hurry,  always  gets  his 
work  done  on  time  and  with  little  ap¬ 
parent  efiFort.  And  he  still  has  time  to 
lend  a  co-worker  a  helping  hand;  he 
often  has  constructive  advice  for 
someone  who  seems  worried,  or  he 
will  even  take  on  someone  else’s  work 
in  addition  to  his  own  and  complete 
it  successfully. 

Another  is  the  kind  who  lets  his 
job  get  him  down,  has  a  “crabby”  at¬ 
titude,  rushes  constantly  yet  never  ac- 
I  complishes  much. 

What  is  the  real  difference  between 
j  these  two  people?  The  answer  is— 

I  problems. 

I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  everything 
always  goes  smoothly.  But  I  do  insist 
that  some  of  us  are  guilty  of  calling 
I  things  problems  that  are  really  not 
j  problems  at  all.  Instead  of  asking 
“What  are  your  problems?”  it  would 
I  be  better  to  ask,  “Why  are  they  prob¬ 
lems?”  Problems  are  only  excuses— 
let’s  look  deeper. 

Recently,  at  the  National  Business 
I  Teachers  Convention  in  Chicago,  the 
sessions  showed  that  two  of  the  most 
frequent  problems  in  transcription 
I  were  proofreading  and  spelling. 

1  The  first  step  in  solving  them  is 
'  not  to  think  of  them  as  problems  but 
!  as  challenges:  here  is  a  stumbling 
i  block  for  my  students— as  a  conscien- 
j  tious  teacher,  what  can  I  do  about  it? 
j  There  are  many  ways  of  clearing 
I  the  learning  path,  but  I  prefer  the 
[  positive  approach.  Have  you  tried 
giving  a  bonus  to  the  student  who 
finds  all  his  mistakes?  Have  you  tried 
any  of  the  tests  available  that  are 
chock-full  of  errors?  These  can  be 
used  in  a  contest  to  see  who  can  find 
the  most  errors  in  the  least  time,  and 
they  give  you  a  chance  to  point  out 
the  kinds  of  mistakes  typists  make 
most  often. 

You  don’t  expect  a  typing  student 
to  erase  properly  without  showing 
I  him  how;  neither  should  you  expect 
j  him  to  proofread  until  you  have 
I  taught  him  to  do  it.  Have  you  ever 
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read  a  timed  writing  aloud— spelling 
a  harder  word  here  and  there,  pointing  i 
out  punctuation  and  important  things 
to  watch  for?  Proofreading  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  outlook— how  much  more  posi¬ 
tive  it  is  to  be  looking  for  a  perfect 
copy  and  only  checking  errors,  rather 
than  searching  for  mistakes.  I 

We  are  too  concerned  with  track 
levels,  subject-matter  content,  grades, 
and  so  on,  and  not  concerned  enough  j 
about  the  students.  How  can  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  know  how  something  tastes 
without  tasting  it?,  how  something  | 
smells  without  smelling  it?  Yet  we  | 
often  expect  students  to  have  skills  I 
that  have  never  been  demonstrated 
to  them. 

Spelling  is  another  challenge  and 
one  of  the  most  exciting  I  know.  Stu¬ 
dents  face  a  new  experience  in  tran¬ 
scription  class:  they  are  no  longer 
copying  from  printed  words.  They 
must  see  a  shorthand  outline  they 
have  written  themselves,  transfer  this 
to  a  visual  longhand  word,  and  then 
instruct  their  fingers  to  type  it.  You 
can  see  that  there  are  all  kinds  of 
possibilities  for  errors,  even  for  a 
top-notch  speller. 

I  always  have  my  classes  write  the 
marginal  spelling  reminders  in  long- 
hand  in  their  shorthand  notebooks. 
And  each  semester  we  find  some  time 
to  include  a  group  of  at  least  500  of 
the  more  troublesome  spelling  words. 
(There  are  a  number  of  lists  avail¬ 
able,  but  I  like  the  little  booklets  that 
are  furnished  free  by  Remington 
Rand,  called  “How  You  spell  It.”)  I 
do  not  give  printed  vocabulary  tests. 

I  always  dictate  them,  and  the  class 
writes  them  out  in  longhand.  In  this 
way  vocabulary  and  spelling  are  both 
tested. 

No,  spelling  is  not  a  problem  for 
me— it  is  a  challenge.  If  a  student 
hasn’t  learned  to  spell,  the  best  place 
for  him  to  learn  is  the  transcription 
class.  He  can  see  what  happens  to 
his  transcripts  when  he  cannot  spell, 
and  he  can  visualize  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  his  letters  on  the  job.  In  other 
words,  he  has  the  best  motivation 
possible:  he  realizes  he  needs  to 
know  how  to  spell. 

So,  don’t  become  a  problem  with 
your  problems.  Pull  yourself  together, 
look  upon  difiBculties  as  challenges 
that  can  be  met.  You’ll  be  amazed  at 
how  much  more  you  will  accomplish 
—and  how  much  better  you  will  be 
to  work  with. 

Remember,  there  are  no  problems 
if  you  can  see  things  in  their  real 
light. 
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3.  Insurance  premium  on  house  in  Group  A  community:. 

Yearly  cost  per  $100  =  $.08  ^  ■  ' 

'  Number  of  hundreds  in  $16,000  =  160  '' 

Yearly  premium  =  160  x  $.08  =  $12.80 
Three-year  premium  =  2^  x  $12.80  =  $32 

Insurance  premium  on  house  in  Group  K  community: 

Yearly  cost  per  $100  =  $.34 

Yearly  premium  =  160  x  $.34  =  $54.40 

Three-year  premium  =  2 1  x  $54.40  =  $136 

$136  $32  =  $104,  Amount  by  which  premium  is  less 

4.  Insurance  premium  on  brick  house  in  Group  C  comrouni^^ 
Yearly  cost  per  $100  =  $.09 

Number  of  hundreds 


community: 


^^^■PPPIRTium  =  185  x$.30  =  $55.50 
Five-year  premium  =  4  x  $55.50  s  $222 
$222  -  $66.60  =  $55.40,  Amount  less 

5.  Insurance  premium  on  house  in  Group  H  community: 
Yearly  cost  per  $100  =  $.28 
Number  of  hundreds  in  $23,500  =  235 
Yearly  premium  =  235  x  $.28  =  $65.80 
Five-year  premium  =  4  x  $65.80  =  $263.20 

Insurance  premium  on  house  in  Group  F  community: 
Yearly  cost  per  $100  =  $.11 
Yearly  premium  =  235  x  $.11  =  $25.85 
Five-year  premium  =  4  x  $25.85  =  $103.40 
$263.20  -  $103.40  =  $150.80,  Amount  saved 


Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office 
for  complete  information 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


New  York  36  330  Weti  42nd  St 
Chicago  46  4655  Chose  Ave 


San  Francisco  4  68  Post  St 
Dallas  2  SOI  Elm  St 


BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 

“just  as  good"  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you’re  right 
»  The  one  desk-size  dictionary  that 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  Webster’s  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  fli  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  “just  as  good.” 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 

$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority”  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  best,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

Cl  Thjewuam-Cbtls^ 

Rfc.  u.  8.  fAT.  orr. 

O.  A  C.  MIRRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Mess. 


Hints  for  Saving 
Time  and  Money 


CHARLES  V.  MATHIS 

IF  THE  INSIDE  of  a  wastebasket 
is  waxed,  dust,  pencil  shavings,  and 
loose  dirt  won’t  collect  on  the  bottom 
and  sides.  Use  a  polishing  wax. 

WHEN  YOUR  typewriter  ribbon 
begins  fading,  run  it  from  one  spool  to 
another  while  it  is  on  the  machine, 
sprinkling  it  now  and  then  with  rub¬ 
bing  alcohol.  The  heavy  ink  in  the 
unused  portions  will  spread. 

WIND  STRING  on  an  empty  ad¬ 
hesive-tape  holder.  When  you  clip 
the  cover  on,  the  string  can’t  unwind. 

UNUSED  CARBON  PAPER  that 
is  weak  from  old  age  can  be  given  new 
life  by  warming  it— in  the  sun  or  on 
top  of  a  warm  oven. 


UP  Goes 

EFFICieNCY 


in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-mW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  alt  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 

J  Rtlicvt*  tyt  strain,  ttnsion;  promotM  acoiracv. 
tpaad 

J  %'•  X  11"  X  1'  sixa:  fits  all  dasks,  prorldas  for 
tasy  storage 

/  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 
/  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

/  Attractive  colors  (green,  bronxe,  ivory,  nMtallic 

?ray,  yellow) 

mooth  surface  provides  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

/  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  high- 
impact  polystyrene  plMtic 

RRICn 

1-11  Copybook  Holden  .  $2.00  eoch 

12-48  Copybook  Holden  . .  1.75  each 

<9-98  Copybook  Holden  .  1.60  eoch 

97  ond  more  .  1.50  eoch 

Prices  F.O.B.  Son  Diego,  Collfomlo 


IF  YOU  KEEP  a  saw-tooth  edge 
from  a  box  of  waxed  paper  in  your 
desk,  you  can  use  it  as  a  straight¬ 
edge  for  tearing  clippings  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  (It  does  a 
neater  job.) 

RUBBER  BANDS  deteriorate 
quickly  if  left  exposed  to  the  air;  so 
keep  them  in  a  metal  box  with  a  tight- 
fitting  lid. 

TRANSPARENT  plastic  toothbrush 
holders  make  ideal  containers  for 
typewriter  brush  cleaners  and  other 
odds  and  ends. 

PUT  CELLOPHANE  TAPE  over 
the  letter  tabs  of  your  dictionary;  it 
protects  the  print  and  reinforces  thin 
tabs. 


CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oept.  B,  X227  Fern  St.,  Son  Diego  4,  Collf. 


n 

]|  DESKS  of  AMERICA,^^ 

LSJ 

You  can’t 
FINER  DESKS! 


The  nation's  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  of 
BusineM  Education 
Furniture  offers  you 
a  complete  selection 
of  Drophead  Typing 

Desks,  Automatic  W 

and  Adjustable  Typing  Desks,  Posture  Seat-  ' 
ir*’.  ectric  Devices,  Modular  Desks  and 
BMkkeeping  Tables.  Write  for  free  copy  of 
our  '59  catalog. 

Only  wood  typing  desks  absorb  sound  and 
vibration.  There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  a  clipboard 
from  a  piece  of  corrugated  cardboard 
and  a  spring-type  paper  clamp.  'The 
board  can  be  disassembled  for  stor¬ 
age,  or  the  cardboard  can  simply  be 
discarded. 

SLIP  THE  RUBBER  END  of  an 
eye-dropper  over  the  sharpened  lead 
of  the  pencil  or  the  tip  of  the  ball¬ 
point  pen  you  keep  in  your  suit  or 
purse.  It  prevents  the  point  from  jab¬ 
bing  the  suit  or  purse  lining— and  does 
away  with  messy  stains. 


MEMORY  EXPERT 


TRAINS  ALL  AGES... 
Complete  memory 
course  brings  amahng 
results.  You  can  easily 
learn  how  to  remember 
names,  faces,  numbers, 
vocabulary,  spelling, 
facts,  etc.  Complete 
home-study  course  in  11 

books  ONLY  $10  ppd 


Send  check  or  money  order  to 
BORNSTEIN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING 

661  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


Itrochnre  on  requent. 
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•  Economy  of  machine  maintenance  is  a  big  plus — 
especially  when  it’s  so  quickly  convenient  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

•  A  plm  for  teachers,  too  ..  An  the  form  of  Burroughs’ 
free,  practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic  instruction 
courses. 

Full  details  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  send  in  the 
coupon  at  the  right. 


■  UMnOUOHS  CORPOWATION.  lUltllOUGHS  MVIMON.  DCTROtT  U.  MICHIGAN 

Pirate  tend  me  complete  information  on  Hurrought  equipment  for  teaching 
purpotet.  BCW-IW 
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SWEET  DREAMS  OF  OFFICE  EFFICIENCY: 

(All  three  of  the  operators  he  hired  today  were  trained  on  Burroughs  machines!) 


Lots  of  dreams  are  fulfilled  wh<^n  a  school  trains  its 
students  on  Burroughs  machines!  Graduates  gain  by 
more  job  opportunities.  The  school  gains  by  acquiring 
a  reputation  for  being  progressive.  And  businessmen 
gain  because  they’re  the  ones  who’ll  employ  these 
operators  by  the  thousands  (to  keep  up  with  the 
number  of  Burroughs  machines  they  buy!). 

More  reasons  for  putting  Burroughs  Machines  in  your 
classrooms: 

*  Training  on  Burroughs  machines  gives  students  a 
basic  knowledge  that’s  valuable  right  now — and  still 
more  so  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  trend  toward 
office  automation,  in  which  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
Accounting  Machines  figure  so  importantly. 

•  Burroughs  machines  are  highly  automatic  and 
uncomplicated.  Result;  Student  learning  is  fast, 
easy  and  thorough. 


Burroughs 

Corporation 

‘NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  eUetronica  and  data  proceating  ayaUnu* 


Calculator — developt  high  degree  Senaimatic  accounting  machine — 

of  atm  and  accuraeg.  with  practice  materiaU  for  patting. 

Couraet  for  Hurrought  popular  adding  and  billing 
machines  help  develop  atudenl  accuracy  and  speed. 


Teach  them 
on  the  typewriter 
they’re  most  apt 
to  use  on  a  job! 

When  a  typewriter  is  easy  to  master, 
it  builds  confidence  in  a  student 
quickly.  Maybe  that’s  why  year  in, 
year  out,  more  than  half  the  type¬ 
writers  bought  for  teaching  are  Royals. 
Easy  is  the  keyword.  Exclusive  Magic® 
Margin  continues  to  be  the  easiest  to 
set  of  all  margins.  And  Royal’s  finger- 
balanced  touch  cuts  down  on  finger 


fatigue — makes  for  easy  stroking  on 
the  short  finger  keys. 

Another  reason  teachers  prefer  Royal 
is  that  they  know  a  teaching  type¬ 
writer  must  be  sturdy,  with  little  or 
no  interruptions  for  repairs.  Also, 
since  Royal  reliability  is  a  byword  in 
offices,  students  are  apt  to  find  a  new 
Royal  in  their  first  office  job. 

However,  when  service  is  needed, 
it’s  there  fast . . .  Royal  has  more  ser¬ 
vice  points  than  any  other  typewriter 
manufacturer.  This  extraordinary  de¬ 
pendability  may  explain  why  Royal 
Standards  command  the  highest  prices 
in  the  used-machine  market. 

We’d  like  you  to  see  for  yourself 
how  much  this  great  machine  can  con¬ 


tribute  to  creative  teaching.  Won’t 
you  call  your  nearest  Royal  Repre¬ 
sentative  today?  He’ll  arrange  a  free 
demonstration  and  classroom  trial  for 
at  your  convenience. 


This  is  Twin-Pak*,  Royal’s  ex¬ 
clusive  quick -changing  ribbon 
that  fingers  never  touch. 

standard 

Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation, 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 


you — 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 
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SANITY  is  the  keynote  of  James  Bryant  Conant’s 
The  American  High  School  Today  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York;  $2.95  hardbound,  $1  paper- 
bound).  In  contrast  to  a  great  many  of  the  prominent 
figures  who  have  been  speaking  and  writing  about  Amer¬ 
ican  education  in  recent  years,  Dr,  Conant  does  not  demand 
a  revolution.  And  because  of  his  background— president 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  U.  S.  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany,  ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  plus  other  responsible  positions— his  recom¬ 
mendations  are  likely  to  carry  more  weight  than  those 
of  any  other  commentator.  (How  many  other  books  on 
education  have  ranked  high  on  the  best-seller  list?) 

Although  Dr.  Conant  wants  a  strong  program  of  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  for  every  student  of  every  American  high 
school,  he  is  under  no  illusion  that  every  boy  and  girl 
is  going  to  become  a  scientist  or  a  mathematician.  He 
knows  that  graduation  from  high  school  is  going  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  education  of  most  students;  what’s  more,  he 
feels  that,  under  present  conditions,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Dr.  Conant's  main  objective  is  the  virtual  abolition  of 
the  small  high  school— a  category  that,  he  maintains,  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  70  per  cent  of  all  our  high  schools.  He 
believes  that  the  best  hope  for  the  improvement  of  our 
secondary  schools  (he  does  not  write  in  terms  of  salva¬ 
tion,  as  many  commentators  do)  is  their  concentration 
into  fewer  and  larger  "comprehensive”  high  schools.  He 
believes  that  hard  work  and  tenacity  can  accomplish 
this  objective,  and  his  concise  recommendations  to  that 
end— stressing  district  reorganization— seem  feasible. 

The  heart  of  The  American  High  School  Today  is  to 
be  found  in  Dr.  Conant’s  twenty-one  recommendations 
for  improving  public  secondary  education  in  the  U.  S. 
Some  of  the  high  spots: 

•  Every  high  school  should  have  one  full-time  coun¬ 
selor  for  every  250  to  300  students. 

•  Students’  programs  should  be  individualized;  there 
should  be  no  labels  such  as  “college-preparatory,”  “vo¬ 
cational,”  or  “commercial.” 

•  A  stiff  program  of  academic  subjects  should  be  re¬ 
quired  for  all  students. 

•  Students  should  be  grouped  according  to  ability, 
subject  by  subject. 

•  Half  the  time  of  all  the  English  courses  should  be 
devoted  to  composition;  every  student  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  write  an  average  of  one  theme  a  week. 

•  Every  school  should  make  available  diversified  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  development  of  marketable  skills. 

•  Academically  talented  students  should  have,  in  four 
years,  a  total  of  18  courses  with  homework;  highly  gifted 
students  should,  if  possible,  be  given  college-level  courses 
for  college  credit. 

•  A  seven-  or  eight-period  day  should  be  standard. 

•  Students  should  not  be  given  a  class  rank  according 
to  their  grades  in  all  subjects. 

•  Tuition-free  summer  sessions  should  be  available  for 
bright  and  ambitious  students  as  well  as  for  “repeaters.” 

•  A  third  and  fourth  year  of  a  foreign  language  should 
be  available,  no  matter  how  few  students  enroll. 

•  All  students  should  take  a  course  in  physical  science 
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or  biology,  to  be  given  in  at  least  three  sections  grouped 
by  ability. 

•  Homerooms  should  be  organized  so  that  they  will  be 
significant  social  units. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  quotations  from  the  book  that 
apply  directly  to  the  business-education  field; 

“One  matter  on  which  I  should  also  like  to  report  is 
the  extent  to  which  I  found  the  nonacademic  elective 
programs  to  be  composed  of  meaningful  sequences  of 
courses  leading  to  the  development  of  marketable  skills, 
rather  than  a  hodgepodge  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  I 
venture  to  take  some  space  to  consider  this  point,  because 
a  considerable  body  of  criticism  of  our  public  schools  has 
been  directed  to  it.  There  are  those  who  believe  the 
work  in  the  shops  for  boys  and  the  courses  in  stenography, 
clerical  machines,  typing,  and  home  economics  for  the  girls 
have  no  place  in  a  high  school  in  which  academic  sub¬ 
jects  are  studied  by  an  considerable  fraction  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  My  conclusion  after  visiting  the  shops  and 
talking  with  the  vocational  directors  in  many  schools  is 
quite  the  contrary.  There  is  a  false  antithesis  sometimes 
drawn  between  vocational  work  and  an  academic  pro¬ 
gram.  Even  those  who  elect  a  vocational  program  are 
devoting  half  their  time  to  academic  work  in  English, 
social  studies,  mathematics,  and  science. 

...  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  in  a  number  of  schools 
to  what  a  high  degree  the  students  in  these  programs 
are  committed  to  an  elective  sequence  which  is  aimed 
toward  developing  a  particular  skill  which  may  be  irseful 
to  them  directly  on  graduation.  Such  students,  it  seems 
to  me,  have  a  commitment  to  their  studies  which  gives 
them  an  attitude  toward  their  whole  program,  including 
the  required  courses,  which  is  more  serious  than  that  of 
the  boy  or  girl  of  medium  ability  who  has  been  forced 
by  an  ambitious  parent  to  take  an  ac*ademic  program  and 
who  is  failing  or  barely  passing  courses  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  mathematics,  and  science.” 

“.  .  .  the  coun.selors  should  be  sympathetic  to  the  elec¬ 
tive  programs  which  develop  marketable  skills  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  the  policy  of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  programs  should  be  such  as  to  insure  that  these 
programs  are  not  used  as  dumping  grounds  for  those  of 
low  academic  ability.” 

It’s  obvious  that  Janoes  Bryant  Conant  is  no  enemy  of 
business  education.  Sin6e  The  American  High  School 
Today  seems  to  be  getting  the  wide  audience  it  deserves, 
we  all  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him. 


PAUL  S.  LOMAX,  l*rof«»for  Cm«ritut,  N«w  York  Univartity  . .  _ 

WHAT 

SHOULD  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  DO 
ABOUT  OFFICE  AUTOMATION? 

There  are  steps  we  should  take — but  getting  panicky  is  not  one  of  them,  says  this  leader 


Many  high  school  busmesi 

teachers  are  asking,  **What 
should  I  do  about  ofiBce  automation 
as  it  concerns  my  instruction  and 
guidance  of  boys  and  girls  who  pre¬ 
pare  for  office  employment?”  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  provide  a 
brief  answer  to  this  question  by  first 
giving  a  resume  of  a  recent  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  study  of 
the  efl’ect  of  automation  on  the  office 
employment  situation*  and  then  offer¬ 
ing  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  should  do  about  office 
automation. 

AUTOMATION 
AND  OFFICE  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Department  of  Labor  study 
was  made  primarily  to  provide  a  bul¬ 
letin  “for  use  in  vocational  guidance 
of  young  people  considering  the 
choice  of  a  field  of  work.”  The  first 
part  of  this  bulletin  has  to  do  with  a 
general  consideration  “of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  use  of  electronic  data- 
processing  equipment”  for  office 
workers.  The  second  part  deals  with 
the  nature  of  the  new  occupation  of 
programmer— the  person  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  preparing  detailed 
instructions  of  the  program  to  be 


^William  Paschell  and  Daniel  P. 
Willis,  Jr.,  Automation  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunities  for  Officeworkers, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin 
No.  1241,  October,  1958.  Washington 
25,  D.  C.:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Price, 
15  cents.  Note:  All  quotations  in  this 
article,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are 
from  this  bulletin. 


processed  through  the  electronic 
computing  system.  Let’s  review  briefly 
three  phases  of  the  first  part  of  this 
bulletin. 

The  office  labor  force  and  office 
automation. 

Office  workers  today  comprise' 
about  one  out  of  every  seven  workers 
of  the  total  labor  force  of  this  nation. 
This  is  a  marked  change  from  1940, 
when  the  proportion  was  one  out  of 
every  ten  workers.  Although  this  rate 
of  increase  is  slowing  down,  clerical 
employment  “is  still  increasing  faster 
than  the  work  force  as  a  whole.”  There 
are  two  main  reasons  for  this:  (1)  the 
great  growth  in  the  volume  of  office 
work,  together  with  its  mounting 
complexity;  (2)  the  rapid  expansion 
of  our  country’s  population,  which  is 
expected  to  reach  at  least  220  mil¬ 
lion  people  by  197.5,  with  a  total 
labor  force  that  will  likely  be  about 
20  million  more  than  it  is  today. 

Although  electronic  computers 
were  used  during  World  War  II  to 
solve  complicated  scientific  and  en¬ 
gineering  problems  of  a  military  na¬ 
ture,  their  role  in  the  development 
of  office  automation  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  one.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  first  made  use  of  them  in 
1951,  in  connection  with  the  1950 
United  States  Census  statistics.  “The 
first  computer  installation  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  firm  was  completed  in  1954.” 

'These  computers  are  now  being 
widely  used  by  large  businesses  to 
process  accounting  and  related  work, 
payrolls,  monthly  billing  to  customers, 
inventory  control,  and  other  kinds  of 
office  procedures.  computing  sys¬ 


tem  in  one  state  keeps  up-to-date 
records  for  nearly  5  million  automo¬ 
bile  drivers— by  name,  address,  date 
of  birth,  sex,  and  driving  records— 
and  even  determines  fines  for  traf¬ 
fic  violations.” 

New  occupations  created  by  of¬ 
fice  automation. 

Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  occupation  of  programmer. 
Eight  other  new  occupations  are 
listed  in  this  bulletin  with  an  analysis 
of  the  job  duties  involved  in  each 
one.  'The  two  that  would  seem  es¬ 
pecially  to  concern  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  students  are  the  key-punch 
operator  and  the  data  typist. 

The  National  Office  Management 
Association  has  prepared  a  list  of  23 
new  occupations  and  their  duties  that 
have  to  do  with  electronic  data 
processing  and  integrated  data  proc¬ 
essing.*  In  addition,  NOMA  has 
published,  in  a  35-page  booklet,  def¬ 
initions  of  technical  terms  used  in 
automation.®  Of  occupations  that  con¬ 
cern  office-automation  personnel,  two 
are  mentioned  in  the  Job  Guide  for 
Young  Workers— the  key-punch  oper¬ 
ator  and  the  tabulating-equipment 
operator.'*  (Continued  on  page  33) 


2"Job  Descriptions  and  Classifications 
of  Personnel  in  EDP  and  IDP  Centers,” 
Automation  Newsletter,  Vol.  1,  No.  3, 
March,  1959.  Willow  Grove,  Pa:  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Management  Association. 

^NOMA  Glossary  of  Automation 
Terms.  Willow  Grove,  Penna:  National 
Office  Management  Association. 

*Joh  Guide  for  Young  Workers,  1958- 
59  Edition.  Washington  25,  D.  C.:  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office.  Price,  40  cents. 
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Dept,  of  Radio  and  TV  Activities 
Denver  (Colo.)  Public  Schools 

ELLEN  SHEPARD 

Emily  Griffith  Opportunity  School 
Denver,  Colo. 


DENVER 


Let  us  quote  from  a  few  letters: 

“I  love  having  you  visit  me 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays.”— H<msc- 
wife 

“Wonderful  idea— impossible  for 
most  ‘marrieds'  to  get  out  to  class 
and  this  solves  the  problem.”— LegoZ 
secretary 

“I  seem  to  be  actually  in  the 
classroom.”— Clerk-typist 

These  comments  reflect  the  general 
attitude  of  students  toward  a  course 
in  Gregg  Simplified  shorthand  re¬ 
cently  presented  over  Denver’s  edu¬ 
cational  television  station  KRMA-TV, 
Channel  6.  In  a  wider  sense,  they 
suggest  an  answer  to  adult-education 
and  business-education  leaders  who 
are  seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of 
too  many  faces  and  not  enough 
facilities. 

Under  the  title,  “Shorthand  Sim- 
jilified,”  the  TV  course  was  initiated 
by  the  Denver  Public  Schools’  well- 
known  Emily  Griffith  Opportunity 


School,  which  had  presented  a  basic 
typing  course  as  early  as  1956. 
Shown  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
at  8:30  p.m.,  “Shorthand  Simplified” 
consisted  of  40  half-hour  lessons. 

The  necessary  course  materials, 
which  were  prepared  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  were  sold  and  distributed 
to  students  before  the  course  began. 
Two  types  of  kits  were  offered:  (1) 
the  complete  kit,  containing  the  text, 
workbook,  workbook  key,  transcript, 
study  guide,  and  two  shorthand 
notebooks;  and  (2)  a  partial  kit, 
containing  a  workbook,  workbook 
key,  and  study  guide. 

At  least  five  shorthand  courses 
have  been  given  via  educational 
television  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  But  there  were  two  factors 
that  made  “Shorthand  Simplified”  of 
more  than  passing  interest  and  value 
to  the  educator  as  well  as  to  the 
( Continued  at  top  of  next  page) 
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MARY  STELLA 

Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Mich 


"PX  URING  the  last  few  years,  TV 
teaching  has  expanded  rapid¬ 
ly.  Many  courses  have  been  present¬ 
ed  as  experiments;  some  have  been 
more  readily  adaptable  to  television 
than  others.  Since  television  is  a 
means  of  video  and  audio  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  traditional  lecture  class  is  in 
danger  of  “losing  its  audience”  at  the 
very  beginning,  for  it  has  failed  to 
utilize  the  video  channel  for  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  television  teaching.  And 
it  is  this  video  factor,  I  believe,  that 
makes  shorthand  so  adaptable  for 
television  instruction. 

Since  September  16,  I  have  been 
teaching  a  course  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  offered  for  credit  to  students 
at  Wayne  State  University,  over 
WTVS,  Channel  56,  Detroit,  using 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  for  Col¬ 
leges  as  a  text.  During  the  second 
semester— February  3  through  June 
4— Shorthand  Dictation  is  being  tele¬ 
vised  over  the  same  channel. 


The  shorthand  class  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
from  6:30  to  7:00  p.m.  Gregg 
theory  was  completed  in  36  sessions. 
During  the  first  semester,  I  met  the 
students  three'  times  for  progress 
tests— on  November  1,  December  13, 
and  January  31.  The  re.sults  of  the 
tests  were  excellent,  in  terms  of  both 
basic  technique  and  the  speed 
standards  that  I  had  established.  The 
end-of-semester  goals  for  familiar 
dictation  material  were:  to  pass  three 
3-minute  takes  at  60,  50,  or  40  words 
a  minute,  with  a  five  per  cent  error 
allowance  in  transcription.  (At  this 
writing,  most  of  the  students  are 
transcribing  with  100  per  cent  accu¬ 
racy  70-wam  new-matter  takes. 

However,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  primary  objective  of  the 
first  semester’s  work  was  the  learning 
of  Gregg  theory.  During  this  time, 
the  instructor  is  concerned  with  the 
( Continued  at  bottom  of  next  page ) 
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student.  One  of  these  factors  was 
a  machine,  an  overhead  projector 
(see  page  18);  the  other  was  a 
survey. 

The  survey  was  valuable  because 
it  yielded  some  interesting  facts 
about  what  the  audience  thought  of 
the  series.  Indirectly,  it  provides  an 
excellent  source  of  suggestions  for 
anyone  planning  a  similar  course. 

A  total  of  535  people  registered 
for  the  course  and  purchased  the 
course  material.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  a  great  many  other 
people  were  watching  the  program, 
even  though  they  did  not  register. 
On  the  basis  of  phone  calls,  drop- 
ins,  and  letters,  a  conservative  es¬ 
timate  of  our  total  audience  would 
be  5,000.  The  survey  itself,  however, 
was  conducted  only  among  those 
students  who  registered  for  the 
course.  (For  a  copy  of  “The  Short¬ 
hand  Simplified  Survey,”  write  to 
Denver  Public  Schools,  Department 
of  Radio  and  Television  Activities, 
1261  Glenarm  Place,  Denver  4, 
Colorado.) 


It  was  decided  that  a  postcard 
survey  would  be  the  most  economical 
and  effective  means  of  learning  (1) 
certain  facts  about  the  make-up  of 
the  audience,  (2)  what  viewers 
thought  of  the  course,  and  (3) 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  another, 
more  advanced  shorthand  series.  In 
order  to  be  certain  that  course  pro¬ 
cedure  and  class  routine  were  well 
established,  we  didn’t  mail  the  post¬ 
cards  until  the  series  was  into  its 
fifth  week. 

We  sent  out  467  cards,  of  which 
250,  or  53.5  per  cent,  were  re¬ 
turned.  Of  the  250  respondents,  201, 
or  80.4  per  cent,  were  married.  The 
number  of  students  who  had  had 
some  shorthand  training  prior  to  the 
course  was  154,  or  63  per  cent— 
and,  coincidentally,  exactly  the  same 
number,  154,  were  employed.  But, 
as  an  indication  of  the  desire  and 
need  for  self-improvement,  only  77 
students,  or  31.7  per  cent,  had  had 
any  on-the-job  experience  using 
shorthand. 

The  key  question  was,  “Would 


you  be  interested  in  an  advanced, 
follow-up  shorthand  course  on  TV?” 
An  overwhelming  majority  (226  of 
the  250  students)  voted  Yes.  The 
5.6  per  cent  who  said  they  did  not 
want  a  follow-up  course  made  it 
plain  that  they  either  didn’t  need 
more  shorthand  practice  or  had  en¬ 
countered  time  conflicts.  Not  a  single 
respondent  indicated  any  displeasure 
with  regard  to  course  content,  meth¬ 
ods,  or  production.  The  only  com¬ 
plaints  involved  a  desire  for  a  full- 
hour  program  or  a  change  in  the 
time  schedule. 

Judging  on  the  basis  of  the  occu¬ 
pations  listed,  there  were  29  stu¬ 
dents  who  apparently  wanted  to 
learn  shorthand  strictly  for  personal 
use.  The  occupations  included  farm 
owner,  cafeteria  cook,  hospital-ward 
clerk,  seamstress,  electrical  engineer, 
music  teacher,  grocer,  manicurist, 
bank  cashier,  and  doctor. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the 
survey  was  its  reflection  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  extremely  high  regard  for  the 
course.  Here  are  typical  comments: 


1  i 
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effectiveness  of  the  presentation,  be¬ 
cause,  in  twenty-eight  and  a  half 
minutes  of  air  time  twice  a  week, 
only  so  much  can  be  accomplished, 
and  it  must  be  worth  while. 

equipment.  There  is  no  need 
for  elaborate  settings  in  teaching 
shorthand  by  television.  The  direc¬ 
tor  and  producer  for  my  TV  short¬ 
hand  presentation,  Presley  D. 
Holmes,  Jr.,  director  of  televised 
instruction,  Wayne  State  University, 
deserves  the  credit  for  the  idea  of 
having  an  office  layout  as  background 
for  the  series.  Furthermore,  he  was 
instrumental  in  developing  the  type 
of  overhead  projection  that  we  used 
(see  page  18). 

A  good  board  is  a  prime  requisite. 
After  experimenting  with  three  types 
of  surfaces  available  in  portable 
boards,  I  found  the  porcelain  surface 


MARY  STELLA  used  this  office  back¬ 
ground  for  Wayne  University  course 
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“It  is  wonderful  that  a  person  can 
leam  shorthand  by  TV.” 

“Helpful  feature  is  lined  background.” 

“Program  has  many  viewers  in  Ft. 
Collins.  Many  are  preparing  for  State 
and  Federal  Civil  Service  examinations.” 

“Since  I  am  a  mother,  your  short¬ 
hand  course  on  TV  gives  me  a  chance 
to  leam  something  I  would  otherwise 
not  be  able  to  do.” 

“Never  had  an  opportunity  in  high 
school  to  study  shorthand.” 

“Well  pleased  with  such  a  thorough 
TV  course.” 

“Seemed  too  slow  at  first,  but  I  find 
I  am  profiting  by  the  review.” 

“It  fills  very  adequately  a  definite 
need  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  I 
will  be  using  my  training  in  P.T.A. 
work  especially.” 

“This  is  a  wonderful  way  to  leam  a 
new  skill.” 

“I  leamtKl  shorthand  eight  years  ago 
and  the  refresher  course  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful!  I  use  shorthand  daily 
as  preschool  chairman,  and  secretary  for 
my  husband’s  hobby  (butterfly  c-ollect- 
ing.)” 

“Feel  I  am  bettering  myself." 

For  those  of  us  planning,  produc¬ 
ing,  and  presenting  a  business-edu- 

(Continued  at  top  of  next  page) 
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the  most  effective.  I  used  white 
semisoft  chalk  on  a  green  board  and 
erased  with  a  dampened  synthetic 
sponge.  1  must  add  that  1  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  board  I 
use;  we  must  remember,  however, 
that  in  TV  teaching,  as  in  education 
generally,  it  is  often  necessary  to  set¬ 
tle  for  equipment  that  can  be  used 
by  other  classes  as  well. 

TECHNIQUES.  Television  has 
much  to  offer  as  a  medium  for  trans¬ 
mitting  knowledge,  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  television  instructor  to  be  alert 
and  to  experiment  continually  with 
methods  of  teaching  that  will  trans¬ 
mit  tfiis  knowledge  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way.  For  example,  I  have  tried 
three  approaches  in  demonstrating 
marginal  reminders;  so  far,  I  have 
found  that  it  is  most  effective  to  com¬ 
pose  sentences  using  the  marginal 
reminders  in  question.  I  type  the 
sentences  with  an  IBM  Executive 
typewriter  on  pale  yellow  paper,  ex¬ 
actly  spaced  for  use  under  the  mag- 
nification-closeup  technique,  and  go 
over  the  sentences  with  explanations. 


Students  have  informed  me  that  this 
method  has  helped  them  more  than 
any  other  in  understanding  grammar, 
for  it  gives  them  a  good  preview 
impression  of  the  points  covered  in 
each  of  their  homework  lessons.  In 
addition,  I  keep  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  transcription  word 
study  and  give  suggestions  in  regard 
to  it. 

THE  TELEVISION  INSTRUC¬ 
TOR.  The  TV  instructor  must  be  in 
good  health  and  have  stamina  and 
energy  for  any  emergency.  Two 
semesters  of  TV  teaching  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  both  the 
subject  matter  and  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  medium  of  speaking  and 
writing.  I  firmly  believe,  too,  in  the 
value  of  good  shorthand  training.  In 
addition,  I  have  found  that  all  my 
training,  business  and  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  and  travel  have  been  vital. 

TV  teaching  is  a  responsibility 
that  shows  one  no  mercy.  'The  teach¬ 
er  must  go  on— no  excuses  for  “head¬ 
aches”  are  accepted,  and  no  one  can 


substitute.  Your  voice  dare  not  indi¬ 
cate  weariness;  it  must  be  cheerful, 
encouraging,  and  distinct.  (A  few 
courses  in  speech  are  worth  while 
for  any  teacher.)  F’urthermore,  the 
cheerful  television  iastructor  must 
know  how  to  make  the  students  “in 
the  camera”  feel  right  at  home.  (I 
have  no  class  with  me  in  the  studio.) 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  personal 
atmosphere  of  the  classroom,  but  I’ve 
found  teaching  before  cameras  most 
natural.  It  has  never  seemed  strange 
to  me.  But  I  have  found  it  most  chal¬ 
lenging.  I  have  had  to  be  willing  to 
give  up  many  personal  activities. 
And  I  must  now  work  with  a  director 
and  ten  others  in  the  studio  in  order 
to  make  my  presentation  effective. 
This  is  a  challenge,  too;  needless  to 
say,  the  rapport  between  myself  and 
this  group  must  be  strong  at  all  times. 

PREPARATION.  The  television 
instructor  must  be  well  prepared. 
'The  time  for  preparing  each  lesson 
may  vary,  but  I  have  averaged  six  to 
seven  hours  initially,  including  one 
(Continued  at  bottom  of  next  page) 
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cation  fubject  that  is  relatively  new 
to  television,  the  survey  proved  to  be 
a  very  valuable  asset.  It  showed 
clearly  that  students  agreed  with  the 
methods  of  presentation,  enjoyed  the 
course,  and  were  apparently  finding 
it  of  value.  Furthermore,  the  survey 
gave  statistical  proof  that  a  second 
series  would  be  well  received. 

However,  cheerful  and  encourag¬ 
ing  as  the  survey  may  be,  it  does  not 
answer  several  basic  questions  that 
concern  business  educators  who  are 
considering  taking  advantage  of  this 
marriage  between  shorthand  and 
television: 

•  Do  TV  shorthand  students  learn 
as  much  as  conventional  classroom 
students? 

•  Do  they  learn  as  well? 

•  What  is  the  drop-out  rate? 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  are 

inducting  an  extensive  evaluation 
study  of  the  final  test  given  on 
“Shorthand  Simplified"— a  test  of  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  type  as  the  one  used 
in  conventional  shorthand  classes.  A 
report  of  this  evaluation  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  article. 


DHROIT  TV  ((•Mtinu.d) 

complete  rehearsal  before  air  time. 
And  every  minute  before  air  time  is 
used  for  mental  “stretching,”  for  I 
go  over  every  single  detail  in  my 
mind  so  that  nothing  will  be  amiss. 
Moreover,  I  have  accumulated  many 
reference  books  for  checking  and  for 
'Obtaining  additional  information.  A 
good  dictionary  is  invaluable;  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  unabridged  edition  of  the 
Merriam-Webster  New  International. 

CONCLUSIONS.  I  believe  that, 
within  the  next  few  years,  television 
as  an  educational  tool  will  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  whole  educational 
environment.  It  will  be  as  familiar 
in  education  as  the  typewriter  is  in 
the  office.  Its  progress  will  be  slow, 
for  much  has  to  be  done.  More  re¬ 
search  will  have  to  be  undertaken  to 
determine  how  TV  can  best  be  util¬ 
ized  in  education.  From  my  own 
experience,  I  have  learned  that 
whatever  is  fotmd  to  be  effective  in 
teaching  by  television  may  be  adapt¬ 
ed  for  classroom  teaching  as  well.  I 
believe,  too,  that  television  may  be¬ 
come  a  successful  tool  for  training 
future  teachers. 


BOTH  TV  TiACHERS  USED  OVERHEAD  PROJECTORS 


One  of  the  requirements  in  TV  shorthand  teaching  is  that  the  short¬ 
hand  characters  appear  on  the  student’s  television  set  with  absolutely 
no  distortion  and  in  their  proper  relationship  to  the  line.  Unsatisfied 
with  conventional  blackboards  and  charts,  the  producers  of  these  courses 
tried  overhead  projection.  It  worked. 


THE  COURSE  presented  by  the  Emily  Griffith  Opportunity  School, 
Denver,  featured  an  opaque  writing  surface  lighted  from  beneath  by  a 
1,000-watt  bulb.  Whatever  was  written  on  the  surface  was  projec¬ 
ted  by  a  mirror  to  an  ordinary  projection  screen  placed  behind  the 
instructor.  Use  of  the  pro¬ 
jector  enabled  the  instructor 
to  be  seated  in  a  normal  writ¬ 
ing  position;  the  student  saw 
an  undistorted  view  of  what 
was  being  written,  and  the  in¬ 
structor  was  never  forced  to 
turn  her  head  from  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Lined  acetate,  ruled  as 
a  shorthand  notebook  would 
be,  was  used  on  the  writing 
surface;  at  all  times,  stu¬ 
dents  could  see  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  character  to  the 
line.  Also,  there  was  no  need 
for  the  instructor  to  stop  and 
erase  as  with  a  classroom 
blackboard.  She  simply  turned  a  handle  that  rolled  into  position  fresh 
acetate  on  which  additional  characters  could  be  written.  Review  was 
made  easier,  since  reversing  the  handle  brought  back  to  view  characters 
that  had  been  presented  earlier.  I 


THE  DIRECTOR-PRODUCER  of  the  Wayne  University  TV  course  | 
developed  the  overhead  projector  shown  above,  in  order  to  enable  j 

Mary  Stella  to  use  a  notebook  and  pen  in  writing  for  the  students  and  \ 

with  the  students.  Through  a  magnification  close-up  technicpie,  using 
a  mirror  mounted  in  front  of  the  camera  lens,  the  outlines  were  en¬ 
larged  so  that  their  execution  was  clear  to  students  watching  their 
TV  sets  at  home.  Student  reaction  was  enthusiastic. 
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Let’s  Grade  Beginning  Typists 


^  RADING  BEGINNING  type- 
writing  students  at  the  end 
of  the  first  marking  period  is  often  a 
problem.  Typewriting  manuals  contain 
various  suggested  grading  scales  based 
on  speed  and  accuracy;  but  should  we 
grade  on  speed  and  accuracy  during 
the  period  when  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  technique? 

Most  of  us  will  agree  that  building 
correct  technique  is  the  first  objective 
in  typewriting:  Technique  is  the  basis 
on  which  speed  and  control  are  built. 
It  is  imperative  that  students  are  made 
aware  of  the  importance  of  correct 
technique.  Why  then  don’t  we  grade 
on  this  basis  during  the  first  marking 
period?  Why  tell  students  that  the 
objective  is  to  learn  good  technique 
but  that  their  grades  will  be  based  on 
speed  and  accuracy?  The  moment  you 
tell  a  student  this,  speed  and  accuracy 
will  become  his  primary  objective  and 
technique  will  become  secondary. 
After  all,  he  doesn’t  want  to  be  both¬ 
ered  with  anything  that  isn’t  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  merit  a  grade. 

He'll  Yield  to  Temptation 

The  student  is  going  to  strive  for 
his  goal  in  whatever  way  seems  easiest 
for  him.  Arm  and  wrist  muscles  are 
better  co-ordinated  and  easier  to  use 
than  finger  muscles,  so  why  not  use 
them?  It  is  easier  to  reach  and  push 
a  key  than  it  is  to  use  the  finger  action 
suggested  by  the  teacher.  It  is  more 
comfortable  to  cross  the  legs.  Why 
shouldn’t  a  person  watch  his  fingers— 
he  doesn’t  make  as  many  errors  that 
way.  However,  if  students  know  that 
grading  will  be  based  on  mastery  of 
correct  technique,  then  technique  will 
become  their  major  objective  during 
the  entire  marking  period.  Better 
teaching  will  also  result:  If  the  teacher 
is  going  to  grade  technique,  he  will 
have  to  be  observant  and  conscious  of 
the  extent  to  which  correct  technique 
is  being  employed. 

How  can  technique  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  grading?  There  are  several 
methods  that  good  typewriting  teach¬ 
ers  have  used  to  convince  their  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  importance  of  this  objec¬ 
tive.  As  an  example  here  is  a  brief 


for  TECHNIQUE 


We  tell  beginning  students  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  developing  technique — then  we  grade 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  speed  and  accuracy 

DARRELL  V.  BURRAS 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  State  College 


description  of  one  such  successful 
experiment. 

The  form  below  was  duplicated 
and  given  to  the  students  with  the 
explanation  that  they  would  be  rated 
on  the  five  techniques;  tltey  would  be 
able  to  follow  their  progress  week  by 
week,  and  the  rating  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  week  would  be  the  basis 
for  their  grades. 

The  grades  at  the  end  of  the  mark¬ 
ing  period  were  based  on  a  point  scale, 
which  was  worked  out  to  conform  to 
the  standards  that  were  used  in  rating 
the  individual  techniques. 

The  teacher  reported  that  student 
achievement  at  the  end  of  the  first 
marking  period  averaged  considerably 
higher  than  in  his  previous  classes, 
with  the  greatest  difference  being 
shown  by  the  lower  third  of  the  class. 
There  was  a  high  correlation  between 
the  grade  based  on  technique  and  the 
student’s  standing  in  regard  to  speed 
and  accuracy  on  timed  writings.  On 
the  whole,  the  students’  grades  at  the 
end  of  the  year  followed  the  pattern 


of  their  grades  on  technique  at  the 
end  of  the  first  marking  period;  how¬ 
ever,  individual  differences  in  physical 
and  mental  ability  tended  to  spread 
the  group  as  the  higher  skill  levels 
were  reached. 

In  comparing  this  group  of  29 
students  with  the  timed-writing  per¬ 
formances  of  several  prior  classes,  the 
following  findings  seemed  significant: 
(1)  The  upper  level  of  achievement 
was  approximately  the  same  in  this 
group  as  in  the  other  classes,  (2)  ap¬ 
proximately  75  per  cent  of  this  group 
was  above  the  50th  percentile,  and 
(3)  only  3  of  the  29  students  fell 
below  the  25th  percentile. 

Teachers  who  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  their  students  of  the 
importance  of  correct  technique  might 
find  it  w'orth  while  to  experiment  with 
some  version  of  the  method  described 
above.  If  technique  is  the  major  ob¬ 
jective  during  the  first  marking  period, 
what  better  way  is  there  to  convince 
students  of  this  than  to  use  it  as  the 
basis  for  their  grades? 


Technique 

t  , 

Your  Scoi 
2  1  3  1 

-e  (weeks) 

4  1  5  1 

6 

Perfect 

Score 

Stroking 

20 

Almost  motionless  arms  and  hands 

_ 

1 

20 

Eyes  on  copy 

20 

Posture 

!  ' 

1 

i 

i 

20 

Manipulative  control 

i 

20 

Total 

r 

1 

1 

100 
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JUDGING  from  our  actions  as 
business-arithmetic  teachers,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we,  and  we  alone, 
must  possess  inspirational  powers 
that  eight  (or  possibly  sixteen)  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  before  us 
lacked  in  their  pedagogical  make-up. 
We  attack  each  new  crop  of  business- 
arithmetic  students  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  they  have  been 
taught  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
about  the  fundamental  operations 
during  eight  long,  hard  years  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  And  now,  we 
shall  lead  them  into  the  paths  of 
understanding  in  a  brief  six  weeks— 
or,  in  really  stubborn  cases,  five  short 
months.  In  this  fleeting  period,  we 
are  resolved  to  undo  the  great  wrong 
that  has  befallen  these  adolescents 
by  bringing  them  not  only  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  arithmetic,  but  also 
to  an  appreciation  of  its  power. 

And  how  do  we  achieve  all  this? 
By  drill,  drill,  and  yet  more  drill! 

N«w  Horixons 

Most  of  our  students  come  to  us 
with  a  youthful  zeal  that  is  occa¬ 
sionally  directed  toward  learning. 
They  are  now  high  school  students 
who  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  cleared  the  first  educa¬ 
tional  hurdle.  Left  behind  is  the 
drudgery  of  arithmetic  computation. 
They  are  now  seeking  new  areas  of 
knowledge,  areas  where  they  can 
apply  the  techniques  and  skills  tliey 
have  struggled  so  hard  to  acquire. 
The  greeting  they  receive  from  us 
must  explode  on  them  like  a  bomb- 
sheU! 

“It  is  our  feeling  that  you’ve  prob¬ 
ably  forgotten  much  of  the  arith¬ 
metic  you  learned.  Hence,  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  next  six  weeks  re¬ 
viewing  addition,  subtraction,  multi¬ 
plication,  and  division.” 


BUSINESS 

ARITHMETIC: 

To  Review 
or 

Not  to  Review? 

7 


Why  must  we  assume  that  our  ^ 
students  know  no  arithmetic 
when  they  enter  our  classes? 

HARRY  LEWIS 

East  Side' High  Schooir  Neworlt,  N.  J.  . 


Oh,  tw!  We’re  not  going  to  go 
through  that  again! 

Two  weeks  of  intensive  drill  is 
about  all  that’s  necessary  to  kill  any 
modicum  of  enthusiasm  they  may 
have  had  when  they  entered  the  first 
day— and  there  are  four  weeks  more 
to  go  before  anything  new  comes  up. 

Eliminate  the  Negative 

My  own  reaction?  Eliminate  the 
review  of  the  four  fundamental  op¬ 
erations  completely.  For  80  per  cent 
of  the  students  who  find  their  way 
into  business  arithmetic,  the  time 
spent  on  the  review  is  entirely  un¬ 
necessary.  These  students  should  be¬ 
gin  the  term’s  work  with  payrolls, 
trade  discounts,  or  any  similar  topic 
that  you  prefer.  This  is  busitiess 
arithmetic;  this  is  what  they  came  to 
learn.  Of  course,  they  have  forgot- 
'  ten  some  of  the  mechanics  involved 
in  the  fundamental  operations.  These 
can  readily  be  recalled  as  the  need 
for  them  arises  in  the  computation. 
Business  arithmetic  is  not  designed 
as  a  skill  subject;  it  is  intended  to 
give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  computation  necessary  for  most 
elementary  business  transactions.  The 
human  lightning  calculator  has  out¬ 
lived  his  usefulness— the  modenr  of¬ 
fice  has  replaced  him  with  an  elec¬ 
tronically  driven  calculator  that  is 
more  eflBcient  and  never  suffers  from 
mental  fatigue.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  students  will  be 


working  in  offices  where  calculators 
will  be  as  close  to  them  as  their  type¬ 
writers,  it  is  important  that  we  stress 
the  why  and  how  of  computation 
rather  than  the  skill  itself. 

“But  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
about  the  20  per  cent  who  need  the 
review  in  arithmetic— the  students 
who  still  have  a  fourth-grade  com¬ 
putational  skill?  They  exist,  you 
know.” 

Yes,  I  am  only  too  well  aware  of 
this.  But  they  too  have  come  to 
learn  business  arithmetic,  and  they 
too  must  be  taught  this  subject— if 
not  in  fact,  then  perhaps  in  name 
only.  Review  of  the  fundamental  op- 
perations  need  not  be  the  drudgery 
associated  with  drill  for  drill’s  sake. 
Rather  than  subject  this  student 
again  to  the  monotonous  task  of  add¬ 
ing  long  columns  of  numbers,  why 
not  sugar-coat  the  bitter  pill  by  hav¬ 
ing  him  fill  out  forms  similar  to  those 
used  by  a  local  business  firm,  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  the  thriving  Center¬ 
ville  Bank,  or  any  one  of  a  host  of 
institutions  with  which  he  might  be 
familiar?  Thus,  in  the  partial  bin  tick¬ 
et  below,  he  must  add  to  determine 
the  totals  in  each  column. 


Item:  Women’s  Shoes 

Month:  June,  19— 

Date 

In 

Out 

2 

236 

84 

6 

58 

14 

658 

138 

21 

76 

29 

594 

260 

Total 

“But  this  is  no  different  from  prac¬ 
tice  in  adding  long  columns  of  num¬ 
bers,”  you  say. 

( Continued  on  page  38 ) 
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TTAVE  YOU  EVER  done  a  bit  of 
wishful  thinking  and  considered 
the  life  of  ease  you  might  have  had? 
Even  as  a  teacher,  you  might  have 
specialized  in  a  learned  academic  field 
where  you  could  spend  most  of  the 
class  hour  standing  at  the  front  of  the 
room  delivering  a  lecture— or  maybe 
even  sitting  at  the  desk,  as  you  recall 
one  or  two  of  your  college  professors 
doing.  But  no,  you  had  to  choose  to 
be  a  business  teacher;  and,  more  than 
that,  you  had  to  get  yourself  involved 
in  giving  instruction  on  oflBce  ma¬ 
chines. 

Instead  of  pouring  out  great  truths 
from  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  into  the  ears  of  eager  students 
sitting  attentively  before  you,  ytni  are 
teaching  students  to  use  office  ma¬ 
chines.  Do  you  find  that  it’s  somewhat 
like  running  a  three-ring  circus?  Prob¬ 
ably  you  have  not  just  three  but  many 
different  office  machines  to  teach  at 
the  same  time  because  there  are  not 
enough  machines  of  one  kind  to  teach 
everyone  at  once. 

Your  students  also  are  eager— eager 
to  be  doing  something  with  the  me¬ 
chanical  contraptions  that  surround 
them,  rather  than  waiting  while  you 
try  to  clarify  the  mysteries  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  machine  to  another  group.  The 
intricacies  of  some  of  today’s  office 
machines— even  those  that  schools  can 
afford— are  such  that  most  teachers 
would  hesitate  to  follow  the  experi¬ 
mental  approach  sometimes  suggested 
for  beginners  in  typewriting:  Turn 
them  loose  with  the  machines  and 
some  paper  and  stay  out  of  the  room 
for  fifteen  minutes  while  they  “get 
acquainted’’  with  the  machines. 

Well,  then,  just  what  are  you  to  do 
with  a  roomful  of  assorted  machines 
and  students  (also  assorted)?  Let’s 
start  with  some  premises: 

1.  Except  in  large  specialized 
schools,  most  of  the  business  machines 
instruction  is  necessarily  given  on  a 
rotation  plan  rather  than  a  battery 
plan. 

2.  If  the  machines  work  is  one  part 
of  a  course  that  involves  some  sub¬ 
ject  matter  areas  (as  in  many  secre¬ 
tarial  practice  or  office  practice 
classes)  some  of  the  units  probably 
will  be  handled  best  on  an  entire  class 
basis  (battery)  and  some  in  cycles 
(rotation)  with  only  a  part  of  the 
class  concerned  at  one  time.  'The  plan¬ 
ning  of  such  a  set  up  is  simphfied  by 
the  fact  that  some  units  that  do  not 
involve  unfamiliar  machines  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  rotation  cycle;  for 
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example,  filing,  typing  projects,  or 
preparation  of  stencils  or  masters. 

3.  You  are  only  one  person  and  can 
be  in  only  one  place  at  a  time;  in 
other  words,  you  can  be  giving  per¬ 
sonal  instruction  to  only  one  group  on 
one  type  of  machine. 

4.  It  is  seldom  feasible  to  demon¬ 
strate  and  explain  a  new  machine  to 
the  entire  class  (or  any  large  group) 
if  only  a  part  of  them  will  be  able  to 
follow  up  directly  by  application. 

5.  All  students  deserve  more  worth¬ 
while  use  of  their  time  than  merely 
waiting  for  you  to  be  free  so  that  you 
can  move  on  to  them  to  demonstrate 
and  explain— assuming  there  is  such 
docility  that  they  would  just  quietly 
wait! 


Job 

Instruction 

Sheets 

Teach 

Machine 

Fundamentals 

You  cant  be  everywhere 
at  the  same  time — 
but  instruction  sheets  can 

State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

If  all  these  premises  are  accepted, 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  reached  is 
this:  You  must  use  some  alternate 
means  of  making  it  possible  for  some 
of  the  students  to  learn  to  operate 
machines  that  are  new  to  them  with¬ 
out  your  immediate  personal  explana¬ 
tion. 

This  can  be  done  with  job  instruc¬ 
tion  sheets.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but 
it  is  too  infrequently  used  as  fully  and 
effectively  as  it  should  be. 

Job  instruction  sheets  that  set  forth 
m  detail,  step  by  step,  the  exact  proc¬ 
edures  to  be  followed  in  operating 
each  of  the  different  machines  can 
serve  several  purposes: 

1.  They  may  substitute  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  teacher  for  those  to  whom  you 
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are  not  personally  demonstrating  and 
explaining.  Thus  they  make  it  possible 
fen*  all  students  to  start  to  learn  ma¬ 
chine  operation  with  no  time-wasting 
waiting  until  you,  the  teacher,  can 
show  and  tell  what  is  to  be  done. 

(Ideally,  job  instruction  sheets  will 
not  be  given  to  the  students  to  use 
without  demonstration  and  instruction. 
However,  as  a  temporary  measure 
with  part  of  the  class,  their  use  does 
enable  you  to  get  the  entire  class 


started  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
when  your  demonstrations  and  in¬ 
structions  for  part  of  the  class  must 
necessarily  be  postponed.) 

2.  Job  instruction  sheets  serve  as 
an  accurate  reference  on  the  order  of 
steps  and  key  points  to  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  refer  after  observing  a 
demonstration  by  the  teacher.  Even 
the  most  apt  student  is  not  likely  to 
remember  everything  after  only  one 
demonstration. 


3.  Job  instruction  sheets,  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  help  assure  the  completeness 
and  correctness  of  instruction.  Once 
a  class  is  under  way,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  have  a  student  who  has 
received  instruction  on  a  machine 
teach  others.  Unless  there  is  a  specific 
written  guide  for  such  pupil-teachers 
to  follow,  the  instruction  is  likely  to 
become  as  woefully  altered— with 
errors  of  omission  and  commission— 
as  any  tale  of  gossip  after  several  re- 


SAMPLE  JOB  INSTRUCTION  SHEETt  STANDARD  "ROCKET"  DUPLICATOR 


LEFT  PAPER 
RETAINER  GUIDE 

PAPER  FEED 
TABLE 


FEED  WEIGHT 
ADJUSTMENT 


MASTER  ATTACHING  LEVER 
MASTER  CLAMP 


RIGHT  PAPER 
RETAINER  GUIDE 


IMPRESSION 
CONTROL  KNOB 


MICROMATIC  SETTING 


COUNTER  DIAL 


RECEIVING  TRAY 


OPERATING  HANDLE 


Paper 

1.  Remove  the  cover  from  the  machine. 

2.  Pull  out  the  receiving  tray  and  check  the  supply  of  fluid 
in  the  tank. 

3.  Turn  the  fluid  tank  up  to  “on”  position. 

4.  Swing  feed  mechanism  up  out  of  the  way. 

5.  Check  on  position  of  the  two  triangular  metal  blades  at 
front  of  paper  feed  table.  Have  both  blades  raised  all 
the  way  for  paper. 

6.  Depress  clamp  on  left  paper  retainer  guide  and  move  to 
back  of  machine  (away  from  operating  handle). 

7.  Adjust  feed  rollers  so  they  are  in  line  with  rubber  pads 
on  the  paper  retainer  guides. 

8.  Place  about  a  stack  of  paper  on  the  feed  table  flush 
with  the  left  paper  retainer  guide  and  up  to  the  blade 
at  front. 

9.  Depress  clamp  on  right  retainer  guide  and  move  it  up 
to  the  paper. 

10.  Drop  feed  mechanism  on  paper  stack. 


Place  it  away  from  the  work  area. 

If  supply  is  low,  turn  the  fluid  tank  down  to  “off” 
position  and  fill  to  line. 

This  allows  the  fluid  to  run  into  the  reservoir  and 
moisten  the  wick. 

See  below  for  instructions  regarding  cards. 


Move  rollers  by  rotating  them  counter-clockwise  as 
you  slide  them  to  position,  hold  shaft  stationary 
with  the  other  hand. 

Be  sure  paper  is  stacked  evenly  before  placing  it 
on  table. 
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tellings.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  instruction  by  the  teacher 
himself  will  be  better  with  the  use  of 
a  job  instruction  sheet. 

For  proper  instruction  in  machine 
operation,  job  instruction  sheets  should 
be  complete  and  detailed,  both  as  to 
steps  and  key  points.  Some  teachers 
feel  that  this  information  can  be  mini¬ 
mized  to  a  generalized  outline  of  what 
is  to  be  done.  In  my  experience  this 
has  proved  unsatisfactory  unless  dem¬ 


onstration  and  explanation  are  given 
before  the  use  of  the  instruction  sheet 
and  close  supervision— and  even  re¬ 
teaching— during  later  practice  periods 
is  possible. 

The  instruction  manual  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer  may  be  adequate 
for  acquainting  you  with  a  new  ma¬ 
chine.  But  it  is  seldom  suitable  for 
class  purposes.  The  authors  of  those 
manuals  never  seem  to  foresee  the 
many  aspects  over  which  students 


can  be  puzzled  or  about  which  they 
can  arrive  at  the  wrong  conclusions 
if  left '  to  their  own  interpretations. 
I  have  never  found  such  a  manual 
that  could  be  used  for  student  in¬ 
struction-even  if  enough  copies  were 
available.  The  operation  always  has 
to  be  broken  down  into  more  detail¬ 
ed  steps  with  more  explicit  direc¬ 
tions. 

So,  how  will  you  get  the  job  instruc¬ 
tion  sheets  needed  for  the  machines 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


11.  Open  the  master  clamp  on  the  cylinder  by  moving  mastei 
attaching  lever  (with  black  knob)  to  the  right. 

12.  Insert  the  top  or  bottom  edge  of  the  master  evenly  in  the 
slot  as  far  as  possible,  making  certain  that  carbon  side  is 
up.  (First  detach  master  from  carbon  at  perforation.) 


13.  Move  master  attaching  lever  to  the  left  to  close  clamp. 

14.  Turn  impression  control  knob  (on  front  of  machine)  to  3. 


15.  Check  the  setting  of  the  feed  weight  adjustment  (on 
front  of  paper  table). 

16.  Turn  counter  dial  to  zero. 

17.  Turn  the  handle  clockwise  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  to  pro¬ 
duce  copies. 

18.  If  copy  needs  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  use  lever  and 
micromatic  scale  on  inner  side  of  back  wall  of  machine. 

19.  If  side  margins  have  to  be  altered,  shift  the  horizontal 
position  of  the  master  in  the  attaching  clamp  the  appro¬ 
priate  amount  and  direction. 

20.  Raise  the  paper  feed  mechanism  after  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  have  been  run  off. 

21.  Remove  unused  paper  from  feed  table  and  store. 

22.  Remove  the  master  from  the  machine. 

23.  T'lrn  the  impression  knob  back  to  zero  and  turn  the  fluid 
tai.k  down  to  “off.” 

24.  Take  copies  from  receiving  tray  and  push  tray  in. 

25.  ('over  the  machine  and  clear  away  waste. 

Cards 

l.^Lower  the  metal  blade  with  bent  tip  at  the  front  of  the 
paper  feed  table  and  use  only  plain,  flexible  blade. 

:  •  7  - 

.2.  Position  master  copy  at  center  of  cylinder. 

3.  Position  cards  between  ^ides  bn  center  of  feed  table. 

■  '  '  J 

••  4.  Shift  rubber  rolbrs  toward  center  of  automatic  feed 
shaft. 


Clamp  will  be  in  attaching  position  if  operating 
handle  is  at  6  or  7  o’clock  position. 

Hold  master  curved  in  palm  of  hand  without  touch¬ 
ing  carbon  side.  Push  gently  against  the  edge  being 
inserted  thus  making  paper  buckle  slightly  and  rest 
evenly  in  slot.  Failure  to  insert  master  evenly  will 
result  in  wrinkles. 

This  locks  the  master  in  the  cylinder. 

If  long  runs  are  being  made,  the  impression  knob 
may  be  set  lower  and  pressure  increased  as  needed. 
If  old  master  is  being  used,  pressure  may  need  to 
be  set  higher. 

The  usual  setting  is  a  center  position;  if  using  paper 
of  unusual  weight  make  necessary  adjustment. 

This  enables  the  number  of  copies  to  be  counted 
easily. 

Copies  will  fall  into  receiving  tray  face  up.  Check 
them  for  quality  after  a  few  have  been  run. 

The  scale  is  in  variations  of 

An  alternate  method  would  be  to  shift  the  paper  on 
the  feed  table. 


It  may  be  placed  aside  for  future  use  or  discarded. 
If  tank  is  left  up,  fluid  may  evaporate. 


If  copies  are  damp,  do  not  stack  large  number  on 
top  of  each  other  or  on  top  of  master 

It  is  good  business  procedure  to  leave  the  machine 
clean  and  in  good  order. 

Bent  tip  blade  is  used  only  when  miming  paper. 


(>ards  and  small  forms  should  be  fed  from  center. 

Use  corresponding  n.arkings  on  scales. 

Move  rollers  by  r.  tating  them  counter-clockwise  as 
you  slide  the;:.  <■-  i.x>.sition.  i 
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Profile  of  a  Business 


THE  PROBLEM 

URING  THE  PAST  DECADE,  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  education  has  emerged.  A  major  field  of 
interest  is  the  teaching  staff  of  our  secondary  schools. 
Salaries  earned  by  our  teachers,  their  teaching  assign¬ 
ments,  their  extracurricular  responsibihties,  and  their 
educational  and  teaching  qualifications  are  subjects  of 
much  comment.  » 

Because  of  tfiis  interest,  I  undertook,  through  the 
medium  of  a  questionnaire,  a  study  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  Connecticut  business  teacher.  Specifically,  the  study 
att€?mpts  to  answer  these  questions; 

•  Who  does  the  teaching  of  the  business  courses  in 
Connecticut? 

•  Wliat  are  the  educational  qualifications  of  those 
teaching  business,  and  where  did  the  teachers  take  their 
training? 

•  What  teaching  and  business  experience  have  these 
teachers  had,  or  are  they  having? 

•  How  active  are  they  professionally? 

•  Of  what  do  their  teaching  and  extracurricular 
responsibilities  consist? 

•  How  can  one  describe  the  typical  Connecticut  busi¬ 
ness  teacher? 

FINDINGS 

Taken  collectively,  there  were  502  business  teachers 
teaching  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  the  first  semester  of  1956-57.  Questionnaires 
were  returned  by  358  of  these  teachers,  of  whom  314 
were  classified  as  full-time  and  44  as  part-time  business 
teachers.  Of  the  314  full-time  business  teachers,  113  (or 
36  per  cent)  were  men,  and  201  (or  64  per  cent)  were 
women. 


AOI  ASPICTS  OP  PULL-TIMI  AUSINISS  TEACHIRS 


Age  Numb<‘ 

%  of 
r  Total 

No.  of 
Men 

%  of 
Men 

No.  of 
Women 

%  of 
Women 

20-30 

81 

26 

30 

27 

51 

25 

31-40 

89 

28 

47 

42 

42 

22 

41-50 

75 

24 

14 

12 

61 

30 

51-60 

56 

18 

17 

15 

39 

19 

Over  60 

0 

3 

5 

4 

4 

2 

Omitted 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Total 

314 

100 

113 

100 

201 

100 

There 

are 

several 

possible 

reasons 

why  the  largest 

single  group  of  women  teachers  is  to  be  found  in  the  age 
category  of  41-50:  (1)  the  married  women  who  had 
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been  teaching  left  to  raise  a  family  and  are  now  able  to 
return,  since  their  children  are  in  the  hi^er  grades; 
(2)  these  married  teachers  may  be  supplementing  the 
family  income  in  order  to  provide  their  children  with 
farther  education;  (3)  they  may  be  feeling  the  pressure 
of  a  high  standard  of  living. 

DECREES  HELD.  As  the  following  table  shows,  the 
typical  male  business  teacher  has  earned  at  least  a 
master’s  degree;  the  typical  female  business  teacher 
holds  only  the  bachelor’s  degree. 


EXTENT  OP  RUSINESS  TEACHERS'  EDUCATION 


Highest 

Degree 

%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

Held 

Number 

Total 

Men 

Men 

Women  Women 

Sixth-year 

19 

6 

16 

14 

3 

2 

Master’s 

113 

36 

48 

42 

65 

32 

Bachelor’s 

148 

47 

45 

40 

103 

51 

No  degree 

34 

11 

4 

4 

30 

15 

Total 

314 

100 

113 

100 

201 

100 

The  survey  also  included  a  breakdown  of  training  in 
terms  of  in-state  vs.  out-of-state  training.  Taking  men 
and  women  business  teachers  collectively,  44  per  cent 
had  received  their  bachelor’s  degrees  from  Connecticut 
colleges  and  universities,  and  56  per  cent  had  received 
them  from  out-of-state  colleges  and  universities.  (Two 
factors  that  probably  have  a  bearing  on  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  out-of-state  undergraduate  training  are:  (1) 
Connecticut  has  only  two  state-supported  institutions— 
New  Britain  Teacher’s  College  and  the  University  of 
Connecticut— that  grant  bachelors  degrees  in  business 
teaching;  (2)  relatively  high  salaries  have  attracted 
many  out-of-state  teachers  to  Connecticut  schools.)  As 
far  as  master’s  degrees  are  concerned,  64  per  cent  were 
granted  by  out-of-state  institutions,,  36  per  cent  by  Con¬ 
necticut  institutions.  However,  53  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
holding  sixth-year  certificates  received  them  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  47  per  cent  outside  the  state. 

SALARIES.  In  terms  of  both  numbers  and  percentage, 
more  women  than  men  were  listed  in  the  ‘‘over-$5000” 
salary  category.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that, 
as  a  group,  the  women  have  more  teaching  experience 
than  the  men  (see  next  section). 

Five  of  the  eight  beginning  men  business  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  salaries  under  $3,500,  as  did  thirteen  of  the 
sixteen  beginning  women  business  teachers. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Teacher  (Connecticut) 


Compare  your  own  situation — in  terms  of 
salary,  education,  experience,  workload, 
extra  jobs,  and  other  factors — with  that 
of  a  typical  Connecticut  business  teacher 


HELEN  S.  MASKIEWICZ 

East  Windsor  H  S  .  Warehouse  Point,  Conn, 


SALARIES  EARNED  RY  tUSINESS  TEACHERS 


%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

Salary 

Number 

Total 

Men 

Men 

Women  Women 

Under  $3500 

18 

6 

5 

4 

13 

7 

$3500-4000 

49 

16 

20 

18 

29 

14 

$4000-5000 

105 

33 

40 

35 

65 

32 

Over  $5000 

142 

45 

48 

43 

94 

47 

Total 

314 

100 

113 

100 

201 

100 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE.  The  first  category- 1 -year 
teachers— in  the  following  table  is  limited  to  business 
teachers  who  had  graduated  in  June,  1956,  and  were 
teaching  for  the  first  time. 

Since  three  of  the  women  business  teachers  did  not 
reveal  how  many  years  of  experience  they  had  had,  the 
listing  is  based  on  198  women  teachers  instead  of  the 
201  listed  in  previous  tables. 


TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OP  RUSINESS  TEACHERS 


%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

Years 

Number 

Total 

Men 

Men 

Women  Women 

1 

24 

8 

8 

7 

16 

8 

2-5 

68 

22 

31 

28 

37 

19 

6-15 

93 

29 

43 

38 

50 

25 

16-25 

55 

18 

14 

12 

41 

21 

Over  25 

71 

23 

17 

15 

54 

27 

Total 

311 

100 

113 

100 

198 

100 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT.  Relatively  few  full-time  business 
teachers  were  teaching  subjects  out  of  the  specific  area 
of  business  education.  In  general,  men  business  teachers 
taught  social  business  subjects  and  woman  business  teachers 
tended  to  be  identified  with  vocational  business  subjects. 


On  the  basis  of  the  information  supplied  by  the  314 
full-time  respondents  to  the  questionnaire,  a  typical  busi¬ 
ness-education  curriculum  would  comprise  typewriting 
I  and  II,  bookkeeping  I,  shorthand  I  and  II,  general 
business  training,  office  practice,  business  math,  and 
business  law. 

BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 

TAUGHT  BY  FULL-TIME  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 


(Arranged  in  order  of  frequency) 


%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

Subject  Number 

Total 

Men 

Men 

Women  Women 

Typing  I 

158 

.50.3 

43 

.38.0 

115 

57.2 

Typing  11 

99  . 

31.5 

13 

11.5 

86 

42.8 

Shorthand  I 

94 

29.9 

9 

7.9 

85 

42.2 

Bkkg.  I 

91 

29.0 

41 

.36.2 

50 

24.9 

Gen.  Bus.  Trg. 

77 

24.5 

31 

27.4 

46 

22.8 

Shorthand  II 

60 

19.1 

4 

3.5 

56 

27.9 

Office  Prac. 

56 

17.8 

9 

7.9 

47 

23.4 

Bus.  Math. 

54 

17.2 

.30 

26.5 

24 

11.9 

Bus.  Law 

45 

14.3 

.32 

28.3 

13 

6.5 

Transcription 

44 

14.0 

1 

.8 

4.3 

21.4 

Clerical  Prac. 

39 

12.4 

9 

7.9 

.30 

14.9 

Bkkg.  II 

37 

11.8 

23 

20.3 

14 

7.0 

Econ.  Geog. 

21 

6.7 

17 

15.0 

4 

2.0 

Salesmanship 

20 

6.4 

1.3 

11.5 

7 

3.5 

Personal  Typ. 

19 

6.1 

7 

6.1 

12 

6.0 

C'onsumer  Ec. 

12 

3.8 

10 

8.8 

2 

1.0 

Bus.  Enelish 

11 

3.5 

4 

3.5 

7 

3.5 

Office  Mach. 

10 

.3.2 

3 

2.6 

7 

.3.5 

Economics 

9 

2.9 

7 

6.1 

2 

1.0 

Bus.  Organ. 

7 

22 

6 

5.3 

1 

.5 

Advertising 

4 

1.3 

2 

1.7 

2 

1.0 

Pers.  Bkkg. 

2 

.6 

0 

0 

2 

1.0 

Cost  Acetg. 

1 

.3 

1 

.8 

_  0 

0 

Bkkg.  Ill 

1 

.3 

1 

.8  0  0 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PROFILE  OF  A  BUSINESS  TEACHER  (CONNECTICUT) 


(ceNtiMM*^  fr*M  praMding  paga) 


As  far  as  teaching  load  is  concerned,  men  and  women 
business  teachers  in  Connecticut  came  out  even.  Both 
groups  averaged  4.6  classes  daily.  On  a  weekly  basis,  the 
women  averaged  21.7  classes,  the  men  21.8  classes. 

EXTRACLASS  ACTIVITIES.  About  three-quarters  of 
all  full-time  Connecticut  business  teachers  were  as¬ 
signed  some  kind  of  extraclass  activity.  Although  many 
miscellaneous  assignments  were  listed,  the  following  table 
lists  all  the  recurrent  ones.  In  general,  men  and  women 
business  teachers  received  similar  assignments,  except 
that  sports  coaching  was  assigned  to  men  much  more 
often  than  to  women. 


IXTRACLAM  ACTIVITlif  OP  lUSINISS  HACmM 


%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

Activity  Number 

Total 

Men 

Men 

Women  Women 

CUu  Advisor 

59 

18.7 

18 

15.9 

41 

20.3 

Newspaper  Adv.  52 

16.6 

14 

12.3 

38 

18.9 

Bus.  Club  Adv.  38 

12.1 

13 

11.5 

25 

12.4 

Recordkeeping 

31 

6.8 

12 

10.6 

19 

9.9 

Yearbook 

34 

11.8 

11 

9.7 

23 

11.4 

Sports  Coacb 

22 

7.0 

18 

15.9 

4 

1.9 

Guidance 

13 

4.1 

4 

3.5 

9 

4.4 

No  Activity 

87 

27.7 

20 

17.6 

67 

33.3 

PROFESSIONAL  LITERATURE  AND  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.  Of  the  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire, 
every  one  read  at  least  one  professional  journal  and  held 
membership  in  at  least  one  association. 


PROPitSIONAL  MAOAZINIS  RIAD  RIOULARLY 
RY  CONNICTICUT'S  RUSINISS  TIACHIRS 


Magazine  Number 

%  of 
Total 

No.  of 
Men 

%  of 
Men 

No.  of  %  of 
Women  Women 

Balance  Sheet 

302 

96.1 

109 

96.4 

193 

96.0 

Business 

Teacher 

235 

74.8 

69 

61.0 

166 

82.5 

Business  Educa 
tion  World 

208 

66.2 

61 

53.9 

147 

73.1 

NEA  Journal 

117 

37.2 

47 

41.5 

70 

34.8 

Journal  of 

Business 

Education 

124 

39.5 

46 

40.7 

78 

38.8 

American 

Business 

Education 

83 

26.4 

27 

23.9 

.56 

27.8 

UBEA  Forum 

40 

12.7 

13 

11.5 

27 

13.4 

(NOTE:  Balance  Sheet  is  provided  as  a  free  service  to  all 
business  teachers  by  South-Western  Publishing  Company.  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  is  provided  as  a  free  service  to  all  business 
teachers  by  Gregg  Publishing  Div.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany.) 


CONNiCTICUT  RUSINISS  TIACHIRS' 
MIMRIRSHIP  IN  PROPISSIONAL  OROANIZATIONS 


%  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

Nj.  of 

%  of 

Organization  Number 
Connecticut 

Business  Edu¬ 

Total 

Men 

Men 

Women  W  »men 

t 

cation  Assn.  264 
Connecticut 

Education 

78.3 

86 

76.1 

160 

79.5 

Assn.  217 

Eastern 

Business 

Teachers 

69.1 

74 

65.4 

143 

71.1 

Assn.  1.35 

National  Edu¬ 

42.9 

45 

39.8 

90 

45.2 

cation  As.sn.  104 
United  Business 
Education 

33.1 

34 

30.0 

70 

34.8 

Assn.  25 

N.  E.  Business 
Educators’ 

7.9 

4 

3.5 

21 

10.4 

Assn.  33 

10.5 

14 

12.3 

19 

9.4 

WORK  EXPERIENCE.  Nearly  all  the  respondents  had 
had  work  experience  in  business  or  industry,  in  either 
temporary  or  permanent  jobs— 110  (or  97  per  cent)  of  the 
men  and  193  (or  96  per  cent)  of  the  women.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  men  had  had  experience  in  the  field  of 
bookkeeping  or  accounting,  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  field 
of  selling;  among  the  women,  nearly  seven-tenths  had  had 
experience  in  the  stenographic  field.  More  than  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  teachers  had  had  experience  in  factory 
work. 

As  for  current  work  in  addition  to  teaching  duties, 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  men  and  five  per  cent  of  the 
women  indicated  that  they  were  holding  extra  jobs. 
Many  of  the  men  said  that  they  were  opposed  to  doing 
so,  but  that  they  found  it  financially  necessary.  They  in¬ 
dicated,  too,  that  their  teaching  had  suffered  as  a 
result  of  lack  of  time  for  daily  preparations,  after-school 
activities,  and  help  for  students. 

The  43  men  who  held  extra  jobs  devoted  a  total  of 
577  hours  a  week  to  them,  or  13  hours  a  week  per  man. 
The  ten  women  with  outside  jobs  spent  a  total  of  67 
hours  a  week,  or  6.7  hours  a  week  per  women.  The 
number  of  hours  ranged  from  2  to  10  per  day.  Some  of 
them  worked  only  one  or  two  days  a  week,  others  a  full 
six  days.  Most  of  the  part-time  jobs  held  by  the  men  were 
in  either  bookkeeping  or  accounting,  or  in  selling;  most 
of  the  women  either  held  clerical  positions  or  taught 
adult  education  classes. 

In  1956,  a  sizeable  number  of  the  members  of  both 
groups  worked  during  the  summer— 74  (or  66  per  cent) 
of  the  men,  and  52  (or  26  per  cent)  of  the  women.  Some 
of  the  summer  jobs  involved  teaching  at  sumnier-school 
sessions,  but  a  wide  variety  of  activities  was  represented 
by  the  group  as  a  whole. 
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ANDREW  J.  MALAHAN 

Upland  (California)  High  School 

TO  MOST  BUSINESS  teachers 
tapes  and  tape  recorders  are 
something  used  in  shorthand  classes. 
But  they  can  easily  be  used  to  enliven 
other  business  courses— and  make 
them  more  valuable  too. 

The  tape  recorder  is  an  effective 
teaching  tool  if  given  a .  chance  to 
prove  itself.  Its  use  can  stimulate  and 
develop  more  active  student  parti¬ 
cipation  in  class  projects,  and  can 
dramatize  techniques,  and  make 
classroom  work  more  meaningful. 

One  of  the  best  applications  is  in 
beginning  typing  classes.  Using  pre¬ 
taped  lessons  and  drills,  the  teacher 
is  free  to  move  among  the  students. 
And  as  the  tape  tells  the  class  what 
to  do,  the  teacher  can  show  individ¬ 
uals  how  to  do  it.  With  the  freedom 
granted  by  tape,  the  teacher  has 
time  to  correct  the  technique  of  in¬ 
dividual  students  without  bringing 
the  whole  lesson  to  a  dead  stop. 
With  this  added  personal  instruction, 
students  will  be  better-grounded  in 
basic  typing  techniques— and  will  be¬ 


come  faster  and  more  accurate  typists. 

In  sales  classes  the  tape  recorder 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
term  project.  If  this  project  is  the 
development  of  a  sales  presentation, 
for  example,  the  final  presentation 
can  be  more  effective  and  have  more 
meaning  when  it  is  taped.  Greater 
interest  is  aroused  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  more  care  given  to  its  de¬ 
velopment  when  students  know  it 
will  be  recorded.  An  added  stimulus 
is  rating  the  sales  presentation  after 
it  is  played  back.  Use  of  the  rating 
scale  with  the  tape  will  hold  the 
attention  of  the  entire  class.  A  good 
idea  is  to  let  each  student  rate  the 
presentation  and  then  arrive  at  a 
class  consensus  of  its  effectiveness. 

Law  classes  usually  make  use  of 
the  case  method  of  learning.  As  good 
as  this  method  is,  it  becomes  even 
more  effective  with  the  tape  record¬ 
er.  Dramatizing  the  cases,  taping 
them,  and  then  playing  them  back 
to  the  class  helps  the  students.  They 
hear  the  case  twice,  seem  to  listen 
more  closely  to  the  points  involved, 
and  tend  to  d!scus<;  the  case  more 
fully. 


Freshman  classes  in  general  busi¬ 
ness,  too,  provide  many  opportunities 
for  the  use  of  the  recorder.  Oral  re¬ 
ports  that  are  to  be  taped  are  done 
more  conscientiously,  and  the  class 
will  be  more  attentive  to  them.  More 
reports  will  be  made  on  a  voluntary 
basis  when  students  know  they  will 
be  recorded.  Dramatizing  telephone 
conversations  and  playing  them  back 
not  only  allows  for  more  critical 
study  of  telephone  technique  and 
manners,  but  allows  the  participants 
to  hear  themselves  as  they  sound  to 
others. 

Tapes  developed  in  these  and 
other  courses  often  have  another  im¬ 
portant  use.  Local  radio  stations  are 
frequently  glad  to  have  them  for 
their  public  service  programs.  This 
can  be  an  excellent  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  community  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  business  education  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  tape  recorder  is  an  invaluable 
teaching  tool.  A  teacher  with  a  little 
imagination  will  see  countless  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  his  class  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  his  teaching  more  effec¬ 
tive  with  this  aid. 
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Breathes  there  a  teacher  who 

has  never  wondered  (sotto  voce), 
when  confronting  a  class  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  confused,  the  unwilling, 
and  the  unresponsive,  “Will  such  stu¬ 
dents  ever  learn?”  It  is  a  feeling  not 
unlike  that  experienced  by  even  a 
veteran  actor  or  other  performer  in 
the  arts,  who  quavers  every  time  he 
cnmes  out  to  face  an  audience.  The 
reaction  is  not  unnatural,  and  it  can 
easily  be  overcome. 

The  remedy  consists  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  certain  essential  quality 
that  serves  as  a  weapon.  In  the  case 
of  the  actor,  this  weapon  blots  out 
all  interference  and  permits  him  to 
iH'come  completely  engrossed  in  his 
impersonation.  In  the  case  of  a  teach¬ 
er,  the  quality  is  conveyed  to  her 
charges,  so  that  even  difficult  stu¬ 
dents  make  progress— if  not  toward 
complete  subject  mastery,  at  least 
toward  satisfactory  accomplishment. 

What  is  this  imponderable  ingredi¬ 
ent  that  aids  both  learner  and  teach¬ 
er?  The  answer  revolves  around  the 
magical  word  belief.  You  won’t  find 
it  as  an  element  of  p<;dagogy  courses 
or  formalized  lesson  plans,  but  its 
role  in  the  teaching  process  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

The  potency  of  belief  was  vividly 
tlemonstrated  to  me  recently  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  volunteer  work  for 
handicapped  young  people.  At  our 
fund-raising  luncheon,  a  twenty-one- 
year-old  polio  victim— an  honor  col¬ 
lege  student— was  announced  as  the 
winner  of  a  scholarship  to  enable  her 
to  continue  graduate  studies.  In  her 


acceptance  speech,  she  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  organization’s  fi¬ 
nancial  support;  but  her  real  tribute, 
the  one  that  impressed  me,  came  in 
the  words,  “I  shall  always  feel  eter¬ 
nally  indebted  to  my  teachers,  for 
without  their  faith  and  belief  in  me, 

I  could  never  have  advanced  this 
far.” 

Regardless  of  their  handicaps,  stu¬ 
dents  generally  “make  the  grade.” 
Perhaps,  though,  they  can  be  in¬ 
spired  to  make  better  grades.  Per¬ 
haps  those  who  intend  to  discontinue 
their  studies  can  be  encouraged  to 
go  on,  if  they  can  be  made  to  realize 
that  the  human  being  possesses  enor¬ 
mous  and  wonderful  potentialities. 
These  words  of  psychologist  William 
James  should  reinforce  our  own 
thinking  and  be  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  our  students:  “Believe  that 
you  possess  significant  reserves  of 
health,  intelligence,  and  endurance 
and  your  belief  will  help  create  that 
fact.” 

Spur  Self-Determination 

How  can  students  be  made  to 
realize  that  ability  is  within  their 
own  power  to  determine?  Thinking 
alone  will  not,  of  course,  make  it  so. 
Their  imaginations  and  ambitions  must 
be  aroused  so  that  efiFort  becomes 
greater  and  action  more  thoughtful. 

Take,  for  example,  the  student  who 
has  a  mental  block  against  learning. 
Point  out  her  deficiency  in  spelling, 
and  she  will  retort  categorically,  . 
"Well,  I  just  can’t  spell,”  If,  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  given  a  list  of  frequently 


misspelled  words  and  challenged  to 
study  a  prescribed  number  daily,  she 
will  soon  be  convinced  that  she  can 
spell.  Apathy  may  be  defeated,  and 
energy  tapped  by  scheduling  a  spell¬ 
ing  contest.  If  each  class  member  is 
made  to  participate  actively,  and  if 
lesson  plans  are  varied  and  stimulat¬ 
ing,  a  receptive  mood  for  leaning  will 
develop. 

Another  problem  learner— one 
whom  secretarial  teachers  will  surely 
recognize— is  the  student  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  uncertainties  and  lack  of 
confidence,  balks  at  higher  speeds. 
“I’ll  never  be  able  to  take  shorthand 
rapidly  and  type  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately,”  she  moans.  In  her  case, 
an  ounce  of  approbation  may  be 
worth  a  pound  of  pressure;  but 
higher  goals  must  be  firmly  set  and 
she  must  be  convinced  that  she  can 
attain  them.  Although  my  theme  is, 
“With  belief  all  things  are  possible,” 
I  am  convinced  that  faith  must  be 
bolstered  with  the  kind  of  eflFort  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  devout  zealot  who  ex¬ 
plained  his  success  this  way:  “I  keep 
on  praying  as  if  everything  depended 
on  God,  and  keep  on  working  as  if 
everything  depended  on  me.” 

Mediocre  work  should  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  As  Dr.  Rensis  Likert,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Institute  for  Social  Research,  says: 
“If  a  punil  expects  praise  for 
mediocre  effort,  mediocrity  is  all  you 
will  get  out  of  him.  If,  however,  he 
knows  that  you  will  not  praise  him 
except  for  better  effort,  his  expecta¬ 
tions  of  praise  will  be  stretched.” 
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In  raising  standards  to  higher 
levels  of  performance,  I  don’t  settle 
for  the  pat  on  the  back;  I  offer 
awards  too.  What  incentives  are 
stronger  than  Gregg  stenography  and 
typewriting  certificates  and  pins? 
They  constitute  proof  positive  that 
qualifications  for  the  business  world 
are  being  met. 

Flexibility  Needed 

To  help  the  learner  patiently  and 
painstakingly  find,  develop,  and  uti¬ 
lize  his  optimum  creative  abifity  re¬ 
quires  specialized,  flexible  teaching 
methods  and  psychological  devices. 
For  one  thing,  an  average  standard 
cannot  be  imposed  on  the  entire 
class.  The  spotlight  has  to  be  focused 
on  the  fullest  ^ssible  development 
of  the  individual.  The  gifted  and  the 
well  adjusted  respond  easily  and  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly.  Our  concern  here  is 
with  the  slower  learner  and  the 
“problem”  student.  He  is  entitled  to 
the  same  respect  and  dignity  ac¬ 
corded  to  other  members  of  the 
class.  He  is  also  entitled  to  personal 
consideration  and  searching  analysis 
to  assist  him  in  grasping  a  subject. 

What  is  the  cause  of  his  weakness? 
Is  it  necessary  to  adjust  to  his  eye, 
his  ear,  or  his  motor-mindedness? 
Does  he  know  how  to  study?  Such 
probing  questions  pave  the  way  to 
discovery  of  the  most  effective  meth¬ 
ods  and  devices  to  aid  him.  Strenthen 
this  effort  with  belief  in  his  ability, 
and  improvement  is  bound  to  result. 

In  a  recent  radio  broadcast.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mark  Van  Doren  noted,  “I 


have  never,  in  my  teaching,  revealed 
any  sense  that  some  students  were 
better  than  others.  I  have  always  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  were  all  good,  and 
this  assumption  works  miracles  with 
students  who  haven't  thought  they 
were  good.  They  have  often  become 
good  because  someone  beUeves  they 
are.” 

WtU  the  conduct  and  behavior  of 
students  become  good  if  someone  be¬ 
lieves  that  they  are?  Psychoanalysts 
claim  that  expectations  influence  out¬ 
come.  At  a  recent  meeting.  Dr. 
Fritz  Redl,  chief  of  the  Child  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mental  Health,  maintained 
that  suspicion  of  youngsters  repre¬ 
sents  a  severe  distortion  of  the  proper 
adult  attitude  toward  them.  “An 
adolescent  is  guilty  until  proved  in¬ 
nocent  these  days,”  he  charged. 

Isn't  it  wiser  to  accentuate  the 
positive?  We  can  easily  do  so  by 
adopting  this  philosophical  concept: 
Everyone  (and  this  includes  the 
teacher,  too)  is  entitled  to  three 
faults.  If  we  discount  these  defects, 
we  are  bound  to  find  some  good  in 
even  the  most  delinquent  students. 

I  cannot  recall,  in  my  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  any  student  who  could 
really  have  been  termed  “disturbed.” 
But  I  have  encountered  a  number 
who  were  annoying  enough  to  dis¬ 
rupt  an  entire  classroom.  I  shall  cite 
one  case  that  is  fairly  typical.  This 
is  the  student  who  is  too  talkative, 
inattentive,  and  inconsiderate.  When 
you  are  explaining,  she  is  whispering; 

(Continued  on  page  37) 


Make  slew  learners 
and  ^^problern'  students 
feel  that  they  CAN  learn 
— and  they  WILL  learn 

SYLVIA  A.  BERNS 

Drake  Business  Schools.  New  York,  N.  Y 
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EDP  and  the  Educator: 

Sources . 

Compiled  byENOCH  J.  HA6A 

California  Medical  Facility,  Vacaville,  California 

THIS  LIST  ccmtains  references  of  special  interest 
to  the  business  educator;  many  of  these  sources  contain 
useful  background  information  on  data  processing,  while 
others  relate  the  field  of  data  processing  to  business 
education.  NOTE:  Most  of  these  references  are  not  free. 

BOOKS 

Automatic  Control  (a  book  containing  articles  published 
in  Scientific  American).  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1956. 

Bell,  William  D.:  A  Management  Guide  to  Electronic 
Computers.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1957. 
Bradshaw,  Thorton  F.  and  Maurice  S.  Newman:  “The 
Evolutionary  Trend  from  Manual  Methods  to  Com¬ 
puters,”  Electronic  Data  Processing  in  Industry,  A  Case 
Book  of  Management  Experience.  Special  Report  No.  3. 
New  York:  American  Management  Asociation,  1955,  p. 
17-51.  ‘ 

Canning,  Richard  G.:  “Characteristics  of  EDP  Personnel,” 
Installing  Electronic  Data  Processing  Systems.  New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1957,  Appendix  2. 
Erma,  Electronic  Recording  Machine,  Accounting.  Menlo 
Park:  Stanford  Research  Institute,  c.  1955. 

Felker,  J.  H.:  Arithmetic  Processes  for  Digital  Computers. 
Bell  Telephone  System  Technical  Publications,  Mono¬ 
graph  2208.  New  York:  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  March  1954. 

“Glossary  of  Programming  Terminology,”  Electronic  Data 
Processing  in  Industry,  A  Case  Book  of  Management 
Experience  (see  above),  p.  243-257. 

Glossary  of  Terms  in  the  Field  of  Computers  and  Automa¬ 
tion.  Fourth  Edition.  Reprint  from  Computers  and 
Automation,  5:17-36,  October,  1956.  Newtonville,  Mass.: 
Berkeley  Enterprises,  Inc.,  1956. 

MacWilliams,  W.  H.  Jr.:  Computers— Past,  Present  and 
Future.  Bell  Monograph  2084.  July,  1953.  (see  above.) 
“Mathematical  Machines:  Can  a  Machine  Think?”  Part 
XIX  of  The  World  of  Mathematics.  New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1956,  vol.  IV,  p.  2065-2133.  Morgan, 
Bryan:  Total  to  Date,  The  Evolution  of  the  Adding 
Machine:  The  Story  of  Burroughs.  London:  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Ltd.,  1953. 
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Huedel,  Jerry;  “History  and  Nature  of  Analog  Computers,” 

A  Palimpsest  on  the  Electronic  Analog  Art.  Boston: 
Philbrick  Researches,  Inc.,  1955,  p.  27-47. 

Shannon,  C.  E.:  Computers  and  Automata.  Bell  Mono¬ 
graph  2150.  March,  1954.  (see  above.) 

Von  Neumann,  John:  The  Computer  and  the  Brain.  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1958. 

ARTICLES 

“Automatic  Computing  Machinery— List  of  Types,”  Com¬ 
puters  and  Automation,  6:22-25,  March,  1957. 
“Automation,”  Time,  67:98-106,  March  19,  1956. 
“Automation  and  Modem  Technology,”  The  National 
Business  Education  Quarterly,  Winter  issue,  1957. 
“Banking  Readies  for  Automatic  Service  .  .  .,”  Control 
Engineering,  2:18-19,  December,  1955. 

Carroll,  John  M.:  “Electronic  Computers  for  the  Busi¬ 
nessman,”  Electronics,  28:122-131,  June,  1955. 
“Components  of  Automatic  Computing  Machinery— List 
of  Types,”  Computers  and  Automation,  6:24-25,  March, 
1957. 

"Computer  Models  Dehvered  and  on  Order,”  Computers 
and  Automation,  5:27,  December,  1956. 

“Data  Processing  Manning  Survey,”  in  Datamation;  also 
in  Research  6-  Engineering,  March/ April,  1958,  p.  31ff. 
Gibson,  E.  Dana:  “Office  Automation:  How  It  Will  Affect 
Business  Education  in  the  Future,”  The  Balance  Sheet, 
39:100,  November,  1957;  see  also  by  Gibson,  Integrated 
and  Electronic  Data  Processing  in  Relation  To  Schools 
of  Business  Administration,  Monograph  G-6,  Cincinnati: 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  November,  1957. 

Kehoe,  Karon;  “Automation  Comes  to  Your  Office,”  Charm, 
83:84,  January,  1956. 

Lindsay,  R.  Elliott  and  Agnes  Bushnell:  “Enrich  Your 
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“How  DO  You 


Teach  Adults?” 

This  teacher  found  that  her  fears 
about  teaching  adults  were  groundless; 
instead^  she  was  tremendously  stimulated 

HARLENE  STEINBERG 

ThecxJore  Roosevelt  Evening  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'T'HIS  WAS  THE  QUESTION  I 
^  asked  myself  when  1  learned  1 
was  going  to  teach  adult  courses. 
And  this  major  question  brought  with 
it  a  host  of  lesser  ones. 

My  previous  teaching  experience 
had  only  been  with  day-session  stu¬ 
dents:  spry,  wide-awake  teenagers, 
who,  in  any  one  class,  had  a  common 
background  of  training  in  commercial 
subjects  and  an  approximately  equal 
degree  of  skill.  From  my  own  ob¬ 
servations  and  from  talking  with 
other  teachers,  1  judged  that  this 
new  situation  would  be  radically 
di£Ferent.  Could  1  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  it  presented? 

First  of  all,  these  courses  met  in 
the  evening.  The  students  would 
liave  spent  their  best  energies  caring 
for  their  homes  and  families  or  on 
the  job.  Was  it  possible  to  make  the 
actual  learning  of  stenography  and 
typewriting  interesting  to  people 
whose  main  interests  lay  in  places 
other  than  the  classroom? 

I  found  that  the  ages  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  would  range  between  seven¬ 
teen  and  the  sixties.  Quickness  of 
physical  response  and  flexibility  of 
thought  patterns  could  be  expected 
to  vary  accordingly.  How  could  any 
standards  be  set?  Many  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  children  of  my 
age.  How  could  I  maintain  efiFective 
and  cordial  student-teacher  re¬ 
lations?  How  would  they  take  to 
being  continually  corrected  by  some¬ 
one  so  much  younger  than  they,  and, 
indeed,  just  how  seriously  would 
they  take  such  criticism? 

Well,  a  year  has  now  passed.  I 
can  look  back  on  that  doubt-filled 
beginning  with  the  “worlds  apart” 
feeling  of  the  thirteen-year-old  for 
the  eleven-year-old. 

My  fears  that  such  extremes  in 
one  classroom  would  lead  to  unequal 
rivalry  between  the  older  and 
younger  students  evaporated.  My 
best  typists  turned  out  to  be  two 
sisters,  aged  fifty-one  and  fifty-six, 
and  the  top  position  in  my  stenog¬ 
raphy  class  was  held  by  a  forty-one- 
year-old  mother  of  a  teen-age  son. 


Please  don’t  misunderstand  me; 
I’m  not  taking  the  standard  starry- 
eyed  approach  of  the  beginning 
teacher  and  mistaking  a  symptom 
for  a  syndrome.  A  number  of  older 
students  are  at  a  disadvantage,  psy¬ 
chological  (stemming  from  unfamili¬ 
arity  with  the  classroom  routine)  as 
well  as  physical.  These  students 
have  a  powerful  drive  to  succeed, 
bred  of  seeing  job  opportunities  pass 
them  by  because  of  their  lack  of 
education.  They  make  valiant  efforts 
to  produce  the  same  quantity  and 
quahty  of  work  as  the  younger  stu¬ 
dents.  There  were  some  spurts  of 
success,  but  the  situation  was  ob¬ 
viously  one  of  false  competition. 

Charts  Acted  as  Spur 

To  estabUsh  a  truly  competitive 
atmosphere  in  which  the  student 
would  attempt  to  better  his  own 
record,  I  set  up  a  system  of  indi- 
vidud  charts  for  timings  and  pro¬ 
duction  work  in  typewriting  and 
reading  speed  and  transcription  in 
stenography.  The  records  were  kept 
mainly  by  the  students  themselves, 
though  I  ran  a  check  occasionally 
to  see  that  the  scores  tallied.  Con¬ 
siderable  paper  work  was  involved, 
but  the  charts  acted  as  an  ever¬ 
present  spur  and  gave  them  realistic 
goals  at  which  to  aim. 

I  was  gratified  to  discover  that 
they  had  no  reservations  about  ac¬ 
cepting  me  as  the  teacher.  The 


reasons  for  tliis  ranged  from  a  re¬ 
spect  for  teachers  in  general,  to  my 
being  identified  with  a  child  or 
grandchild  who  they  hoped  would 
become  a  teacher.  There  was  no 
friction  at  all  about  being  corrected. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  older  people 
seemed  to  enjoy  having  a  personal 
interest  taken  in  them  by  a  younger 
person. 

As  for  arousing  their  interest  in 
the  subject  matter,  it  tunied  out 
there  was  no  problem  here.  Their 
voluntary  presence  in  the  classroom 
proved  that  they  were  already 
deeply  interested  in  becoming  sten¬ 
ographers  and  typists— but  in  the 
somewhat  naive  fashion  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  who  sees  the  ballplayer  make 
a  spectacular  catch  or  the  dancer 
doing  an  intricate  step  without  real¬ 
izing  all  the  practice  that  came 
before. 

Most  of  my  students  were  house¬ 
wives  with  only  the  vaguest  idea  of 
what  office  work  entailed.  Teaching 
was  a  question  of  relating  present 
learning  to  past  experiences  to  make 
the  subjects  meaningful;  but  they 
had  to  be  disenchanted  of  the  idea 
that  the  life  of  the  office  worker 
consisted  of  one  coffee  break  after 
another. 

A  few  of  the  students  were  hold¬ 
ing  office  jobs  and  taking  the  course 
to  brush  up.  They  were  delighted 
to  talk  to  the  rest  of  the  class  about 
their  vocational  experiences  and 
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answer  questions.  After  such 
speeches  the  students  returned  to 
their  work  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  main  interest  of  most  of  my 
students  was  in  their  homes.  1  tried 
to  create  an  area  of  recognition  by 
comparing  the  skill  techniques  of  the 
office  worker  with  those  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  homemaker.  For  example, 
the  quick,  sharp  movement  of  a 
typist’s  fingers  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  housewife’s  when  she  tests  the 
heat  of  an  iron.  Or,  she  has  rolled 
dough  for  an  eight-inch  pie  and  finds 
that  she  only  has  a  ten-inch  tin  in  the 


pantry.  She  decides  that  she  will 
have  to  expand  the  dough  evenly 
in  all  directions.  In  the  same  way 
the  typist  or  secretary  who  must  set 
up  letters  of  varying  lengths  will 
have  to  expand  her  margins  evenly. 

In  order  to  combat  the  tendency 
of  beginning  stenographers  to  draw 
their  outlines,  1  asked  the  few  male 
students  about  the  sawing  stroke 
they  use  when  cutting  wood.  The  point 
is  that  the  woodworker  who  tries  to 
speed  up  his  sawing  by  “pushing” 
the  saw  into  the  wood,  finds  himself 
cutting  slower  and  slower  as  the 


teeth  dig  in.  The  student  who 
clutches  his  pen  with  a  death-like 
grip  and  presses  it  heavily  on  the 
pad  will  have  a  similar  decrease  ui 
speed.  (Incidentally,  this  device  en¬ 
ables  me  to  draw  the  men  into  the 
discussion.  They  are  usually  rather 
slow  about  speaking  up  in  such  an 
overwhelmingly  feminine  atmos¬ 
phere.) 

Teaching  adults,  1  found,  is  much 
like  one’s  first  airplane  trip— requiring 
some  adjustment,  but  so  stimulating 
that  one  cannot  help  but  acquire 
new  viewpoints  and  ideas. 


Let  Law  Students  Argue  "Close  "  Cases 

Try  this  method,  favored-  by  Arthur  Larson,  special  consultant  to  the  President 


W.  KIMBALL  HART,  JR. 

Central  School.  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 

HERE’S  A  BETTER  WAY  to 
teach  law.”  This  remark  made 
our  whole  class  at  Cornell  Law  School 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  instuctor 
was  Arthur  Larson,  a  man  I  remember 
us  an  inspiring  teacher  and  who  is  now 
a  special  consultant  to  President 
Eisenhower. 

And  he  was  right.  The  two  systems 
generally  u.sed,  the  case  system  in  law 
.schools  and  the  textbook  system  in 
business  law,  did  lack  something.  His 
system  is  the  solution. 

Professor  Larson’s  method  was  to 
give  the  class  a  problem  involving  a 
case  so  evenly  matched  that  the  class 
would  get  white  hot  arguing  the  pros 
and  cons.  It  was  particularly  good  in 
problems  involving  a  principal,  an 
agent,  and  a  third  party,  because  in 
these  cases  the  legal  decision  often 
means  that  one  of  two  innocent  par¬ 
ties  must  suffer. 

For  example,  a  third  party  pays  an 
agent  for  a  horse  belonging  to  the 
principal,  only  to  find  the  agent  had 
no  authority  to  sell  the  horse,  and 
worse,  has  absconded.  We  were  not 
told  who  won  the  case  or  where  to 
look  up  the  law.  After  several  hours 
of  arguing,  we  eventually  learned  the 
decision.  The  legal  principles  that 
were  involved  in  this  case  were  never 
forgotten. 

As  one  of  the  few  lawyers  teaching 
high-school  business  law,  I  tried  this 


method  in  my  classes.  It  has  been 
amazing  to  me  how  my  students  re¬ 
spond  to  this  technique.  In  fact,  one 
sixteen-year-old,  a  farmer’s  son,  came 
up  with  the  identical  answer  as  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  one 
case  (although,  of  course,  he  didn’t 
use  the  same  technical  language). 

This  method  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  normal  textbook  and 
case  methods  in  business  law.  But  it  is 
an  excellent  change  of  pace  when  tlie 
class  has  been  studying  fairly  abstract 
legal  principles.  And  with  Professor 
Larson’s  technique,  students  remem¬ 
ber. 

Here  is  a  problem  that  you  might 
present  to  your  business  law  or  gen¬ 
eral  business  classes.  Let  them  work 
it  out  themselves  before  you  read  the 
answer. 

A  ''Close"  Case 

Mr.  Lamont  lent  $2,000  to  his 
neighbor,  a  farmer  named  Mr.  'A^ite. 
Interest  was  to  be  paid  every  three 
months  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
Mr.  Lamont  specifically  told  Mr. 
White:  “Pay  no  one  but  me.” 

After  three  months  Mr.  Lament’s 
daughter  Sally  rode  over  on  horseback 
and  told  Mr.  White;  “Papa  sent  me  to 
collect  the  interest.”  Mr.  White  gave 
her  three  10  dollar  bills.  Four  more 
times,  each  three  months  apart,  Sally 
came  over  and  collected  the  interest. 
A  week  after  the  last  time,  Mr.  La¬ 
mont  met  Mr.  White  at  a  lodge  meet¬ 
ing.  He  told  him  he  was  glad  to  be 


getting  the  interest  regularly,  but 
hoped  he  would  soon  get  his  $2,000 
back. 

The  next  time  the  interest  was  due, 
Sally  galloped  over,  and  Mr.  White 
again  gave  her  $30  for  interest.  Then 
he  went  to  an  old  sock,  saying,  “I 
guess  your  Daddy  won’t  have  to  wait 
any  more.”  He  counted  out  twenty  100 
dollar  bills  and  handed  them  to  the 
girl.  Sally  then  eloped  with  her  boy 
friend  to  Mexico,  taking  the  money. 
All  efforts  to  contact  her  have  failed. 

Mr.  Lamont  thereupon  demanded 
that  Mr.  White  pay  him  $2,000.  Mr. 
White  answered  that  he  had  already 
given  the  money  to  Mr.  Lament’s 
daughter.  Mr.  Lamont  sued.  Who 
should  win? 

Legal  decision:  An  agent  only  has 
the  authority  expressly  delegated  to 
him.  Third  parties  should  know  that. 
Mr.  White  was  told  by  Mr.  Lamont 
not  to  give  the  money  to  anyone.  From 
the  start,  he  had  no  right  to  assume 
the  girl  had  any  authority. 

However,  Mr.  Lamont  knew  that 
Mr.  White  gave  the  interest  money  to 
his  daughter,  and  he  never  objected. 
He  could  be  said  to  have  ratified  the 
daughter’s  authority  to  collect  the  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  future,  Mr.  White  could 
have  justly  assumed  that  Sally  could 
collect  the  interest.  But,  it  is  settled 
law  that  authority  of  an  agent  to  col¬ 
lect  interest  is  no  evidence  of  his  au¬ 
thority  to  collect  principal.  Mr.  White 
handed  over  the  $2,000  to  Sally  at 
his  own  risk. 
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AUTOMATION 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Office  worker:  chiefly  affected  by 
automation. 

These  workers  are  mainly  found  in 
large  establishments,  “particularly  in 
those  which  use  a  high  proportion  of 
clerical  workers  in  relation  to  their 
total  employment.”  Examples  of  such 
organizations  are  Government  agen¬ 
cies,  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
public  utilities.  “Although  it  is  still 
uncertain  when  office  automation  will 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  clerical 
employment,  the  effects  are  not 
likely  to  be  extensive  for  several 
years.”  However,  in  the  long  run,  “an 
increasing  amount  of  clerical  work  in 
business  firms  and  government  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  taken  over  by  electronic 
computing  systems.” 

It  is  important  for  business  teachers 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  kinds  of 
office  occupations  that  are  least  af¬ 
fected  by  automation  are  those  that 
require  considerable  judgment  and 
those  that  involve  dealing  with  peo¬ 
ple.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Labor  finds  that  “the  large  occupation 
of  stenographer  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  affected.  For  many  years,  dic¬ 
tating  machines  and  other  related 
equipment  have  been  used,  but  the 
number  of  stenographers  employed 
has  continued  to  grow  rapidly.” 

WHAT  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 
SHOULD  DO 

There  are  five  things  that  business 
teachers  should  consider  in  dealing 
with  the  changing  office  situation  in 
an  increasing  number  of  concerns 
that  have  found  it  desirable  to  install 
data-processing  departments.  Many 
business  teachers  have,  of  course, 
alreadv  taken  some  of  these  steps, 
as  well  as  others,  in  order  to  keep 
current  with  office-automation  devel¬ 
opments. 

Keep  conversant  with  current  lit¬ 
erature  about  office  automation. 

Business  teachers  need  to  do  this 
in  order  both  to  give  students  sound 
vocational  guidance  for  office  occu¬ 
pational  opportunities  and  to  keep 
their  office-training  instruction  abreast 
of  changing  office  retpiirements.  Of 
the  many  sources  of  information  avail¬ 
able.  the  Occupational  Outlook  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  United  States  Department 
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If  a  community  has  employment  opportuni- 
ties  for  the  secretarial  graduate,  no  special  gimmick  is  necessary  to  “sell” 
I  the  subject  to  most  students.  An  enthusiastic,  capable  teacher  with  well- 
i  planned  lessons  is  the  best  motivating  device. 

’5  Just  as  the  modern  rocket  has  various  stages  for  energy  bursts  forward, 
so  the  stenography  course  progresses  smoothly  from  reading  and  copying 
'  to  dictation  and  transcription  at  increasing  speeds,  until  all  learning  swings 
into  orbit  with  mailable  transcripts  and  marketable  skills.  These  changing 
i  patterns  of  activity  and  emphasis  give  shorthand  its  own  built-in  motivations. 

I  A  student  of  mine  kept  insisting  at  the  end  of  each  40  minutes  of  inten- 
||  sive  practice,  “There  must  be  an  easier  way.”  Later,  from  an  army  training 
S  school  where  he  took  dictation  for  more  than  three  hours  daily,  he  wrote, 

1  “Tell  the  kids  in  class  one  thing  for  me:  There  is  no  other  way!” 

H  When  I  was  much  younger,  I  bent  over  backward  to  make  everything 
^  interesting  and  enjoyable  to  the  student.  We  did  many  things  whieh  were 
4  fun  but  that  did  little  to  develop  skill.  I  blush  when  I  remember  allowing 
one  class  to  draw  shorthand  pictures  on  the  blackboard  for  an  entire  period. 
Later  classes  drew  pictures,  too,  but  always  outside  the  classroom;  these 
i  were  posted  with  praise  for  classmates  to  admire.  Any  game  or  special 

J  approach  before  vacation  or  on  a  dreary  afternoon  is  fine— if  it  teaches  as 

well  as  amuses.  It  must  never  merely  entertain,  although  the  learning  can 
be  so  subtly  interw^oven  that  only  the  most  psychic  will  realize  your 
^  primary  aim. 

A  lively  shorthand  classroom  is  different  in  many  ways  from  a  lively 
class  in  other  subjects.  Over  the  years,  my  schoed  has  experimented  with 
merit  plans  for  teachers.  To  obtain  a  top  score  on  “The  Development  of 
Critical  Thinking,”  one  must  “provide  opportunities  for  discussing,  analyzing, 
comparing  and  exchanging  viewpoints,  and  evaluating  information.”  True, 

.  it  is  always  an  exciting  moment  when  a  class  decides  that  the  apostrophe  in 

>  “Held  in  killers  hideout”  is  a  vital  clue  for  the  police.  In  a  humorous  minute, 

the  class  can  evaluate  the  careless  transcript  that  states,  “Our  engineers 
J  have  insulted  many  housewives  to  bring  you  this  survey.”  But  basically, 

the  very  trait  that  makes  the  teacher  of  a  di.scussion  subject  outstanditjg  can 
make  the  skill  teacher  ineffectual.  An  administrator  who  must  use  evaluative 
criteria  for  merit  will  readily  recognize  these  .scoring  complexities. 

The  iLse  of  certificates  and  awards,  tapes  and  records,  attractive  bulletin 
,  boards,  and  Today’s  Secretary  are  a  few  of  the  ways  to  keep  each  student 

'  ■  happily  doing  his  best.  I  use  the  public  address  system,  the  local  papers, 

and  informal  notes  or  calls  to  parents  to  spotlight  top  achievers.  Often  I 
decide  to  wear  my  old  coat  another  season  and  buy  tiny  corsages  for  those 
I  who  have  earned  their  120-word  certificates.  As  I  write  this,  dime  store 

'  tulips  in  bold  colors  bloom  on  the  bulletin  board  land.scape,  each  blossom 

5  representing  accomplishment.  Remember  that  the  bulletin  board  idea  which 

"  seems  old  to  you  is  as  fresh  as  tomorrow  to  the  youngsters  in  your  classes 
for  the  first  time.  Encrmrage  students  to  keep  all  awards  earned;  a  single 
certificate  might  be  a  magic  key  a  dozen  years  from  now. 

When  I  use  tapes,  I  give  the  usual  blacklx)ard  preview  Ijefore  each  section 
and  have  an  occasional  control  minute  read  back.  This  changes  the  pace 
just  enough  to  prevent  “tape  fatigue.”  One  day  a  student  lamented,  “We 
l  wish  you’d  dictate  today;  we  know  you.”  Immediately  I  decided  that  never 
again  would  dictation  on  tapes  and  records  be  the  voices  of  “strangers  in 
the  wilderness.”  “Mr.  Zoubek  gave  a  demonstration  lesson  at  the  Syracu.se 
conference.”  “Would  you  like  to  see  a  note  in  shorthand  that  Mrs.  Strony 
.  once  sent  me?”  A  few  remarks  like  these  and  students  will  soon  be  asking, 
“Who’s  on  our  tape  today?” 

, '  . . . . . 
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of  Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  will 
prove  to  be  especially  helpful.  These 
publications  include  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook,  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Outlook  Quarterly,  and  wall 
charts.  Every  business  teacher  should 
be  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Outlook  Service. 


CNARLKS  a.  HICKS,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  ten  discussions  on  office  i 
customs.  Note  that  the  authors  ideas  are  not  of  the  type  found  in  the 
average  textbook.  As  you  read  his  analysis  of  junior  executives  (male) 
you  will  see  what  we  mean;  you  may  wish  to  warn  students  what  to 
expect.  The  column  is  marked  off  in  groups  of  20  standard  words  and  '/' 
may  be  dictated  at  any  desired  speed.  - 

S 

9.  Junior  Executives 


All  persons  who  are  not  executives  are  junior  executives.  Since  a 
secretary  is  therefore  a  j’unior^  executive,  and  of  the  feminine  gender, 
her  interest  in  male  junior  executives  should  be^  considered  quite 
normal.  Although  there  are  all  lands,  sizes,  and  shapes  of  junior  execu¬ 
tives  (male),  they  are  usually  ^  thin,  alert,  and  ambitious,  with  less 
forehead  than  senior  executives.  They  also  smoke  cigarettes,  probably^ 
to  go  with  the  matches  with  which  they  plan  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 
Junior  executives  can  usually^  be  found  near  a  desk,  beside  one,  on 
one,  or  occasionally  under  one.  No,  you  are  wrong.  If  they  are  under^ 

.ji  desk,  they  will  be  picking  up  a  paper  clip— if  female,  a  hairpin— 
because  they  take  seriously  the  office^  edict  to  make  little  things 
count. 

The  first  thing  a  secretary  should  do  is  find  out  which  junior  execu-  _ 
lives  ^  are  married  and  which  are  not.  This  immediately  classifies  ^ 
junior  executives  into  two^  identifiable  groups,  ineligible  and  eligible. 

The  secretary  should  be  interested  only^®  in  the  eligible,  unless  he  is  ^ 
her  boss.  It  takes  skill,  however,  to  be  able  to  make  the  proper 
classification.  Some  people  think  they  can  tell  by  surface  appearances 
—frowns,  wrinkles,  ringless  third  fingers,  color  of  neckties,  facial  ex-  ' 
pressions,  etc.  But  they  are  wrong.  Mark  this  down  and  circle  it  in  ^ 
red:  you  cannot  deduce  in  the  office  if  a  junior  executive  is  single;'  II 
and  sometimes  you  cannot  even  do  it  outside. 

Once  you  think  you’ve  discovered  a  single  one,  however,  your  work 
is  only  starting.  As  a  junior  executive  yourself,  you  will  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  well-planned  campaign.  First  on  the  program  is  ^ 
analysis.^®  The  simplest  analysis  will  be  a  check  list  of  the  important  U 
items  you  must  know  about  him.  Is  he^'^  attractive?  Is  he  ambitious? 
Does  he  have  money?  Is  he  going  places?  With  whom?  And  is  he  the 
boss’  son?i®  Appearance  is,  of  course,  very  important;  and  the  sooner 
he  is  aware  of  yours,  the  better.  Always  be  very^®  careful  of  junior 
executives,  however;  they  may  become  senior  executives.  (.396)  ; 


Preview  Outlines 


KEY:  feminine,  gender,  forehead,  edict,  identifiable,  classification,  frowns, 
ringless,  you've,  well-planned. 


Visit  a  business  concern  that  has 
a  data-processing  department. 

In  such  a  recent  visit  of  a  group 
of  business  teachers  to  the  home 
o£Bce  of  a  large  insurance  company, 
the  group  learned  that  there  are 
60  persons  employed  in  the  data- 
processing  department.  All  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  selected  from  the  company’s 
roster  of  employees,  and  those  who 
needed  it  were  given  special  training. 

A  vice-president  of  the  company 
stated  that,  as  a  result  of  a  new 
electronic  computer  installation, 
about  400  of  the  900  total  employees 
would  be  affected.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  the  com¬ 
pany  may  need  only  300  of  the  400 
oflBce  workers.  The  vice-president 
went  on  to  say  that  he  thinks  of 
ofliice  automation  in  his  company  as 
dating  from  1910,  when  the  punch- 
card  machine  was  first  used.  More¬ 
over,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  marvelous 
electronic  computers  as  having 
“brains.”  The  “brains,”  he  said,  are  in 
the  person  or  persons  who  must  plan 
and  administer  the  data-processing 
system. 

Conduct,  or  take  part  In,  a  survey 
of  the  high  school's  business-employ¬ 
ment  community. 

It  is  very  important  that  each  high 
school  or  group  of  high  schools  in¬ 
vestigate  the  extent  and  nature  of 
developments  in  office  automation  in 
the  local  business  concerns  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  that  employ  most  or  all 
of  the  high  school  graduates.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  kind  of  survey  is  a 
recent  one  that  was  made  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (New  York)  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.®  The  survey  showed  that  most 
of  the  larger  business  concerns  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  smaller 
ones  use  punch  cards.  Consequently, 
of  the  70  business  firms  surveyed, 
4  out  of  5  recommended  that  the  high 
schools  should  provide  training  on 


^Bernard  A.  Shflt,  “Office  Automa¬ 
tion:  How  Extensive  Is  It?  What  Are 
Its  Implications?”  The  Balance  Sheet, 
Vol.  40,  No.  5,  January,  1959,  pp.  208-10. 
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key-punch  machines.  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  such  known  facts  about  the  local 
o£Bce-automation  situation  that  im¬ 
provements  should  be  made  in  a  high 
school’s  curriculum,  business-subject 
syllabi,  and  guidance  program. 


Make  a  periodic  study  of  the  Help 
Wanted  section  of  a  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper. 

In  most  parts  of  this  country— both 
urban  and  rural— there  are  certain 
large-city  newspapers  that  are  widely 
read  by  the  local  citizens.  A  check  of 
the  Help  Wanted  section  in  such  a 
newspaper  will  quickly  reveal  the 
kinds  of  office  occupations  with 
the  most  employment  opportunities. 
Don’t  settle  for  one  such  study,  but 
make  a  periodic  check  to  determine 
demand  trends  for  various  kinds  of 
ofiBce  occupations,  including  the  new 
ones  in  electronic  data  processing. 


Make  a  study  of  new  courses  in 
electronic  computer  programming. 

Courses  of  this  kind  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  oflFered  in  company 
schools  of  manufacturers  of  electronic 
computing  equipment  and  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  A  recent  study  of  technical 
education  in  business-data  processing, 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Education  of  the  California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  lists  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
course  outlines  and  instructional 
materials  need  to  be  developed: 
business  systems,  electronic  machin¬ 
ery,  data  processing,  programming, 
and  tabulating  equipment.** 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  wise  for 
high  school  business  teachers  to  bear 
in  mind  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  that  the 
eflFects  of  office  automation  on  office 
employment  “are  not  likely  to  be 
extensive  for  several  years.”  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  important  that  business 
teachers  should  keep  themselves  well 
informed  about  developments  in  office 
automation  both  in  the  country  at 
large  and  in  the  local  business  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  sound 
information  about  these  and  other 
business  changes  that  constructive 
improvements  of  the  curriculum,  sub¬ 
ject  syllabi,  and  vocational  guidance 
should  be  made  in  business  educa¬ 
tion. 


•Mimeographed  statement  received 
hy  the  writer. 


Business  Law 


mVINO  ROSENBLUM 

NATHAN  STRAUS  SCHOOl.  NEW  YORK  2 


YOU  HUNG  MY  COAT 

ON  THAT  HOOK,  AND  VERY  SORRY, 


MUST  TME  RESTAURANT  OWNER  PAY  TOR  THE  U>SS? 

.Announcer:  If  you  check  your  coat  in  a  restaurant,  the  checkroom 
operator  assumes  responsibility  for  proper  care  and  return  of  the 
coat.  This  special  type  of  contract,  called  a  bailment,  is  created  by 
the  delivery  and  acceptance  of  an  article  for  safekeeping  (or  repair 
or  rental,  etc.).  Let’s  apply  this  information  to  the  facts  you  are 
about  to  hear  in  a  dispute  between  a  restaurant  owner  and  a 
customer. 


p  Owner:  Now  don’t  get  excited.  Just  tell  me  .  .  .  tell  me  what  hap- 
I  pened,  and  I’ll  try  to  help. 

i  Customer:  I  told  you.  My  coat  was  stolen.  When  I  came  to  this 
I  table,  the  waiter  took  my  coat  and  hung  it  on  that  hanger,  right 
p  near  my  seat.  Now  the  coat  is  gone.  You’ll  have  to  pay  me  for 
i  that  coat. 

p  Owner:  Me?  Why  me?  You  should  have  kept  an  eye  on  your  coat. 
^  Customer:  Not  when  your  waiter  took  it  from  me  and  hung  it  up. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  be  responsible,  why  don’t  you  warn  customers 
/  with  a  sign— “Not  responsible  for  coats  unless  checked”?  But  you 
gave  no  warning,  so  you’re  responsible. 

Owner:  Am  I? 


Announcer:  Is  the  restaurant  owner  responsible  for  payment  for  the 
coat? 


DECISION:  No.  There  is  no  bailment.  The  wall-hook  near  his  seat  is 
merely  a  convenience  for  the  customer.  The  fact  that  the  waiter 
helped  him  remove  his  coat,  or  even  hung  it  on  the  hook,  does 
not  create  a  bailment. 
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JANE  r.  WHITE,  EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE,  GREENVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLIN^ 

SourcA  list.  Bruce  Miller  has  just  published  the  twenty-fifth  edition  of  i 
his  booklet,  “Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids.”  TTiis  booklet  1 
is  general  in  nature  but  covers  a  varied  area  of  materials.  I  assisted  the  1 
author  in  the  compilation  of  this  edition.  Other  booklets  by  Mr.  Miller:  1 
“Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Pictures  for  the  Classroom”  (1959);  1 
“Sources  of  Free  Pictures”  (1957);  “So  You  Want  to  Start  a  Picture  File”  1 
(1957);  “Let’s  Celebrate  a  Holiday”  (1956);  “Bulletin  Boards,  High,  Wide,  1 
and  Handsome”  (1958);  and  “156  Letters”  (1958).  Each  of  these  booklets 
sells  for  50  cents.  Another  booklet,  “Space  Horizons  Unlimited”  (1958) 
costs  $1.  Address  your  order  to:  Bruce  Miller,  Box  369,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Young  workors.  “Guidelines”  (5  cents)  for  the  employment  of  young 
workers,  and  “Highlights”  (10  cents)  on  young  workers  direct  attention 
to  the  complex  situation  that  faces  boys  and  girls  trying  to  become  workers. 
“Guidelines”  will  help  communities  assess  the  opportunities  afforded  their  1 
young  people  to  prepare  for  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  “High-  i 
lights”  is  a  collection  of  facts  showing  why  the  action  recommended  in  i 
“Guidelines”  is  essential.  Copies  are  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  1 
Standards,  U.S.  Department  of  Lalxir,  Washington  25,  D.C.  1 


Fre*  filmf.  A  new  catalog  of  free-loan  films  is  now  available  from  United 
World  Films.  Many  of  the  films  listed  are  of  unusual  interest  to  business 
teachers.  Some  of  the  newest  ones:  “Mainline,  U.S.A.”  is  about  railroads; 
“Behind  the  Ticker  Tape,”  pictures  the  beginning  of  American  industrial 
expansion  more  than  a  century  ago  and  the  need  for  an  organized 
security  market;  “The  New  Role  of  Decision-Making,”  “Effective  Salesman¬ 
ship,”  and  “Over-the-Counter  Selling”  are  also  offered.  Write  today  for  your 
catalog  from  Unitetl  World  Films,  1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.Y. 

Car  facts.  To  help  you  buy  economically  and  wisely,  order  a  copy  of 
Car  Fax.  'The  1959  edition  has,  for  the  first  time,  actual  dealer  costs.  It 
includes  all  1959  models  of  General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  American 
Motors,  Studebaker-Packard,  and  leading  foreign  makes.  The  total  price 
including  postage  is  $2.  Write  to  Car  Fax,  550  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
36,  N.Y. 

Amarica's  forests.  Write  to  American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc., 
1816  N  Street,  N.\V.,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  for  a  “Bibliography  of  Teaching 
Aids”  on  America’s  forests  and  forest  industries.  Two  new,  free  booklets 
are:  “It’s  a  Tree  Country,”  which  tells  how  we  are  using  and  protecting 
today’s  trees  to  insure  a  lasting  supply  of  wood  for  tomorrow,  and  “Our 
Growing  Wood  Supply,”  which  contains  a  detailed  survey  of  our  forests 
made  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Social  security.  If  you  are  using  the  1959  Federal  Tax  Course,  Student 
Edition,  you  are  entitled  to  free  copies  of  “Explanation  of  the  New  1958 
Social  Security  Law”  and  “Concise  Explanation  of  the  New  1958  Tax  Law.” 
If  not,  the  former  may  be  purchased  for  60  cents  each  in  quantities  of 
100,  and  the  second  at  50  cents  each  in  quantities  of  100.  Both  of  these 
booklets  are  up  to  date.and  I  have  found  them  most  helpful  in  teaching 
alxjut  social  security.  While  you  are  ordering,  you  may  wish  to  place  an 
order  for  the  1959  issue  of  “Tax  Facts”,  the  handy,  useful,  complete  vest- 
pocket  tax  booklet  (25  cents  each).  Ask  for  quantity  rates.  Direct  your 
requests  for  these  materials  to  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J. 


INSTRUCTION  SHEETS 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

operations  you  teach?  To  get  exactly 
what  you  want,  you  will  have  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  yourself  after  carefully 
analyzing  the  task  to  be  performed. 
Students  who  have  worked  with  the 
machines  can  benefit  too,  if  you  use 
their  help  in  the  analysis  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  into  detailed  steps.  They  can 
actually  write  the  steps  and  the  key 
points.  'Then  another  group  of  stu¬ 
dents,  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  ma¬ 
chines,  can  be  used  to  test  the  clarity 
and  accuracy  of  the  instructions. 
Finally  it  should  be  tested  by  the 
teacher  himself  as  he  actually  goes 
through  the  operations  at  the  machine. 

Some  suggestions  on  the  wording 
and  the  format  of  the  job  instruction 
sheet  may  prove  helpful: 

1.  The  instructions  should  clearly 
state  for  which  machine  and  model 
they  are  written. 

2.  An  illustration  of  the  machine 
with  parts  identified  is  of  considerable 
help  to  most  students,  particularly  if 
the  sheet  is  to  be  used  before  a  dem¬ 
onstration. 

3.  Arrange  the  instructions  in  two 
columns  with  major  steps  in  the  left 
column  and  key  points  in  the  right 
column  opposite  the  steps  to  which 
they  apply. 

4.  Make  each  step  a  separate  item. 

5.  If  at  all  possible,  word  each 
major  step  so  that  it  begins  with  an 
action  verb.  After  all,  the  learner  is 
being  taught  an  operation  that  is  a 
“doing  performance.”  Here  are  some 
of  the  verbs  used  as  opening  words  in 
the  43  steps  in  the  operation  of  an 
A.  B.  Dick  Model  420  mimeograph: 
remove,  adjust,  raise,  lower,  turn, 
open,  close,  take,  lay,  separate,  insert, 
check,  depress,  pour,  pull,  return, 
loosen,  stop,  leave. 

6.  Use  key  points  when  necessary 
to  explain  the  reason  for  a  step  being 
performed  as  it  is.  Knowing  the  why 
as  well  as  the  how  often  makes  a 
significant  difference  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  learning. 

Once  you  have  developed  and  used 
such  job  instruction  sheets  you  will 
never  want  to  return  to  the  old,  more 
haphazard  method.  The  preparation 
is  not  easy.  It  is  a  challenge.  But  you 
—and  the  students  who  assist  you— 
will  find  that  you  perfect  your  own 
operational  procedures  in  preparing 
the  instructions  besides  providing  an 
invaluable  gijide  for  all  learners  who 
use  them. 
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BELIEVE  IN  STUDENTS 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

when  you  are  dictating,  she  is  sharp- 
eiiing  pencils. 

But— no  sarcasm  or  irony,  though 
you  may  be  sorely  tempted.  You 
gently  reprove,  have  a  private  con¬ 
ference,  withdraw  privileges— all  to 
no  avail.  In  English  class,  you  point 
out  the  correct  spelling  of  “accommo¬ 
date.”  Up  goes  the  hand  of  the  re¬ 
calcitrant  one.  She  says,  “But  I’ve 
always  seen  it  spelled  with  one  ‘m’; 
it  doesn’t  look  good  with  two.”  Well, 
encouraging  students  to  think  for 
themselves  and  not  accept  every¬ 
thing  they  hear  or  read  is  one  thing, 
but  this  attitude  is  certainly  another. 
Exasperated  (even  after  counting 
ten),  you  tell  her  sharply,  “You  can 
go  to— the  office  and  check  in  the 
dictionary  to  convince  yourself.” 

The  first  step  in  softening  or  chang¬ 
ing  an  objectionable  trait  is  to  begin 
searching  for  good  traits.  In  the  case 
described,  I  consider  her  regular  at¬ 
tendance  and  punctuality.  She  always 
comes  early;  during  the  interval  be¬ 
fore  class,  she  cleans  my  desk,  washes 
the  blackboard— does  anything  but 
study.  I  understand,  though,  that  she 
is  lonely  and  craves  attention,  and 
that  she  is  restless.  (The  mind  can 
absorb  only  as  much  as  the  seat  can 
endure.)  I  commend  her  (publicly) 
for  her  initiative  and  willingness  to 
be  helpful;  and,  as  the  term  pro¬ 
gresses,  so  does  she,  in  both  work  and 
behavior. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  more  serious  problem  stu¬ 
dents:  the  arrogant,  defiant,  and  per¬ 
verse  ones  who  may  require  com¬ 
plete  psychological  treatment,  which 
schools  are  not  equipped  to  give. 
Even  in  these  cases,  though,  surveys 
have  shown  that  severity  of  disci¬ 
pline  bears  no  relation  to  good  con¬ 
duct. 

In  his  book.  The  Art  of  Teaching, 
Gilbert  Highet  advises,  “The  best 
way  to  handle  such  pupils  is  to  make 
sure,  as  the  doctor  does,  that  they 
hurt  neither  themselves  nor  anyone 
else,  and,  like  the  doctor,  to  be 
sympathetic.”  If  we  are  patient  and 
show  how  much  we  want  to  help 
them,  even  the  most  obdurate  will 
be  moved  to  change. 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  for  the  best 
in  our  students— the  best  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  the  best  in  conduct.  With 
belief  and  confidence,  the  best  is 
what  we  will  svirely  get. 


HELEN  H.  GREEN  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  EAST  LANSING 


;  "The  student  learns  what  the  teacher  is.” 

J  That’s  a  statement  I  came  across  thumbing  through  a  methods  book  the 
*  other  day.  Not  half  an  hour  later,  leafing  through  another  one,  I  found 
'  the  same  idea  stated  this  way:  “No  matter  what  the  teacher  may  think 
he  is  teaching,  that  which  he  teaches  most  is  what  he  is.” 

“You  can  say  that  again,”  says  someone.  “Why,  I  can  almost  tell  when 
i  students  walk  into  my  room  what  teacher  they’ve  had  the  period  before. 
The  ones  who  come  from  old  mad-at-the-world  Barnes’s  math  class  are 
belligerent  and  argumentative  for  the  first  half  of  the  period.  Those  who 
come  from  pseudo-sophisticated,  cynical  Smithers  have  a  so-what  attitude; 
and  those  from  happy,  confident  Mary  Smith’s  class  for  the  most  part  exude 
a  happy,  confident  attitude  themselves.  Why,  my  job  for  the  next  forty 
minutes  is  half  done  with  that  group.  I  love  to  get  students  right  after  they’ve 
had  a  class  with  Mary.”  Then  thoughtfully,  “Hinm,  I  wonder  what  they 
show  they  learned  from  me?" 

It  goes  deeper  than  just  how  students  act  or  react  during  the  next 
period,  though,  doesn’t  it?  There’s  a  part  of  what  they  “learn  that  the 
teacher  is”  that  says  with  them  for  all  time.  And  this  makes  what  the 
teacher  is  so  important.  It  begins  to  make  sense,  perhaps,  that  down  through 
the  years  teachers  have  more  or  less  been  forced  by  community  pressures 
and  censorship  into  behavior  more  circumspect  than  usual,  acewding  to 
the  particular  community’s  standards.  Not  that  the  tsk,  tsk  citizenry  ever 
put  into  those  particular  words  just  why  they  felt  that  teachers  must  be 
such  exemplary  individuals.  They  didn’t  know  much  about  laws  of  learning. 
About  the  nearest  they  ever  came  to  expressing  the  idea  was  “Teachers 
are  supposed  to  set  a  good  example,”  or  “Teachers  shouldn’t  do  things 
they  don’t  want  students  to  imitate.”  But  what  they  were  acually  sensing 
'  was,  “Tne  student  learns  what  the  teacher  is.” 

It  goes  still  deeper  than  just  how  well  the  teacher  upholds  the 
community’s  mores  or  ethical  code,  doesn’t  it?  That’s  but  a  small,  on-the- 
;  surface  showing  of  the  real  teaching-learning  situation  involved.  More 

;  significantly,  the  student  learns  and  incorporates  into  his  own  being  a  part 

?  of  what  the  teacher  is  inside.  Is  the  teacher  c-onfident,  self-respecting, 
hard-working,  enthusiastic,  charitable  in  all  senses  of  the  word?  Is  he  able 
to  see  the  worth  of  each  individual  who  sits  in  his  classroom,  or  lives 
down  his  street,  or  across  his  world?  Is  he  a  believer  in  the  potential 
goodness  of  mankind  in  general  and  of  all  men  in  particular?  Is  he  a 
person  of  high  optimism,  deep  faith,  and  enormous  breadth  of  vision, 
despite  the  intricate  problems  confronting  all  men  today?  Does  he  see 
in  his  students  the  solvers  of  tomorrow’s  problems?  Does  he  envision  a 
world  immeasurably  finer  than  the  one  he  lives  in  becau.se  students  whom 
he  and  other  teachers  have  helped  develop  will  have  been  able  to  make 
it  so?  Does  he  radiate  zest  for  and  joy  in  living?  Does  he  sense  the  wonder 
and  see  the  humor  that  each  day  brings,  along  with  the  heartbreaks  and 
inhumanities?  Is  he  a  warm  and  compassionate  soul? 

Or  is  the  teacher  small  in  vision,  carping  in  disposition,  skeptical  of 
the  inherent  fineness  of  man,  faistrated,  pessimistic,  frightened  of  H-bombs 
and  the  future,  caught  up  helplessly  in  his  own  little  search  for  security, 
lacking  faith  in  all  things  big  and  little,  impatient  and  quarrelsome  with 
?  life  itself?  Does  he  expect  life  to  give  instead  of  take? 

Oh,  it  is  going  to  make  a  big  difference  to  tomorrow’s  world  what 
fi]  today’s  student  learns  that  the  teacher  is.  By  the  way— just  what  are  they 
learning,  your  students  and  mine,  that  we  are? 

'  . 
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Yes,  you  know  this  and  I  know 
this;  but  does  our  slow-moving  stu¬ 
dent  know  it?  I  think  not.  He  is  fill¬ 
ing  out  forms,  real  business  forms— 
forms  with  which  he  will  someday 
be  confronted  when  he  is  earning 
his  own  livelihood.  Addition  now  has 
some  value  to  him.  The  sums  that  he 
obtains  lend  themselves  to  interpre¬ 
tation.  They  represent  the  number  of 
pairs  of  shoes  that  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  department  store  during 
the  month  of  June  or  the  iiumber  of 
pairs  that  left  the  stockroom  for  the 
shoe  department  or  any  one  of  a 
number  of  things,  depending  on  the 
business  form  in  question. 

Devices  Motivate 

Even  so  simple  a  device  as  teach¬ 
ing  the  students  how  to  check  the 
product  of  two  numbers  by  casting 
out  nines  has  importance  in  justify¬ 
ing  the  review  for  the  retarded  stu¬ 
dent  in  arithmetic.  By  teaching  him 
this  simple  check  (and  many  stu¬ 
dents  find  it  fascinating),  we  create 
a  desire  to  apply  it.  He  cannot  apply 
the  check,  however,  unless  he  finds 
the  product  of  two  numbers.  Hence, 
the  students  multiply  numbers  in  or¬ 
der  to  employ  the  check  they  have 
just  learned.  In  doing  so,  they  im¬ 
prove  their  skill  in  this  operation— 
which  was  our  primary  goal  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  check.  The  casting-out-nines 
check,  when  applied  to  multiplica¬ 
tion  or  division,  has  value  in  itself; 
unfortunately,  however,  it  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  obvious  flaws.  To  us,  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end;  it  serves  as  an  in¬ 
centive  for  having  students  practice 
these  operations. 

There  is  so  much  that  can  be 
taught  in  business  arithmetic  that,  if 
at  all  possible,  we  should  not  waste 
precious  time  reviewing  the  funda¬ 
mental  operations.  All  computation 
will,  of  itself,  act  as  a  review.  Should 
you  feel  that  practice  in  the  arith¬ 
metic  skills  is  of  grave  importance, 
then  by  all  means  disguise  it  in  some 
form,  so  that  the  student  will  feel  he 
is  learning  something  new— not  just  a 
warmed-up  version  of  the  old  hash 
that  he  thought  he  had  left  behind 
in  elementary  school. 


TYPING 


Suggestions  for  Your  Electric  Typewriting  Lob 

Wiring.  Decide  where  you  want  your  electric  typewriters,  then  consult  your 
electrician.  He  will  probably  tell  you  that  the  National  Electric  Code 
recommends  a  maximum  of  13  electrical  outlets  to  a  20-amp  circuit. 
He  may  advise  steel  conduits  with  a  No.  12  wire  to  run  along  the  wall  or 
the  floor.  Floor  conduits  allow  more  flexibility  in  room  arrangement. 

Master  switch.  Ask  for  a  master  switch.  This  enables  you  to  shut  off  the 
current  to  all  machines  when  you  leave  the  room. 

Receptacles  or  electric  outlets.  There  are  three  types  of  receptacles: 
those  flush  with  the  floor,  those  off  the  floor  a  bit,  and  those  mounted  on 
desks.  If  the  receptacles  are  flush  with  the  floor,  they  may  become  filled 
with  dirt  and  cause  a  short  circuit.  Receptacles  up  from  the  floor  should  be 
placed  under  desks.  Desks  may  be  purchased  with  outlets  already  mounted 
on  them.  One  teacher  ran  a  six-inch  wide  board  from  each  desk  top  to  the 
floor  and  placed  the  outlet  on  this  board.  Double  outlets  provide  for  com¬ 
bining  the  electric  typewriter  with  other  electrical  equipment  such  as  dicta¬ 
tion  machine. 

Placement  of  typewriters.  In  rooms  equipped  with  both  electric  and 
manual  typewriters,  arrange  the  wiring  so  that  the  electric  typewriters  are 
in  vertical  rows  all  on  one  side  of  the  room. 

Typewriter  cord.  To  keep  the  cord  off  the  floor  wind  it  around  the  leg  of 
the  desk  or  shorten  it  so  that  it  extends  only  to  the  outlet.  Some  typewriters 
come  with  a  removable  cord  making  it  possible  to  have  either  a  long  or 
short  cord  for  the  same  machine. 

Desks.  Desks  that  vibrate  make  copy  diflBcult  to  read;  therefore,  desks 
should  be  well  supported  and  stable.  The  lower  slope  of  the  electric  key¬ 
board  requires  a  desk  that  is  an  inch  or  so  lower  than  a  manual  typewriter 
desk.  The  student  should  have  ample  work  space  beside  his  typewriter.  An 
absolute  minimum  desk  surface  is  20  by  36  inches.  If  buying  the  well  type 
of  desk,  make  certain  that  the  well  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
base  of  the  electric  typewriter. 

Chairs.  Look  for  a  chair  with  a  slightly  hollow  seat,  no  casters,  and  or^e 
that  permits  the  student  to  sit  with  his  feet  flat  on  the  floor  when  his  knees 
are  bent  at  right  angles. 

Teacher’s  demonstrator.  One  electric  typewriter  should  be  reserved  as 
the  teacher’s  demonstrator.  The  stand  that  supports  it  must  be  stable  and 
permit  rapid  movement  of  the  carriage.  The  demonstrator  simplifies  teaching 
and  provides  an  extra  machine  for  those  emergency  jobs  when  ail  type¬ 
writers  are  in  use. 

Wall  charts.  A  keyboard  chart  that  illustrates  both  the  electric  and 
manual  keyboard  will  be  sent  you  free  if  you  write  to  the  Educational 
Research  Center,  777  14th  Street,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Color.  Use  color  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  age  of  your  typewriters. 
’This  year’s  machines  can  be  tan;  next  year’s  blue;  and  so  on. 

Ribbons.  Although  the  initial  cost  is  greater,  you  will  get  more  wear  from 
nylon  ribbons,  making  them  an  economical  investment.  One  school  reported 
nylon  ribbons  lasting  the  whole  semester. 

Other  essentials  are  those  of  any  typing  lab:  bulletin  boards  and  black¬ 
board  space,  desks  placed  so  that  students  have  good  light,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  free  from  interruptions,  and  ample  storage  space. 
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WELL,  THIS  IS  ITl”  muttered 
Kay,  surveying  herself  in  the 
bedroom  mirror.  “Zero  hour:  J-Dayl  ‘ 
The  J  stood  for  “Job”^— her  very  first. 

"You  look  lovelyl”  It  was  Mom, 
beaming  proudly  from  the  doorway. 
“Better  come  downstairs  now  and  eat 
a2  good  breakfast  before  you  leave.” 

Kay  checked  the  seams  of  her  ny¬ 
lons  once  more  and  groaned,  “Oh, 
Mom,  I  couldn’t  swallow  a  crumb.* 
I’m  so  nervousl  Does  this  suit  look 
right?  My  slip  isn’t  showing?” 

“You  look  like  the  perfect  secretary, 
dear.  Now  stop*  fussing.  Everything 
will  go  just  fine.  I’m  sure  that  Mr. 
Adams  will  be  a  wonderful  boss.” 

“I’m  not  worried*  about  Mr. 
Adams,”  said  Kay,  following  tier 
mother  downstairs.  “It’s  that  big  ofiice 
full  of  girls.  They  look  as  if*  they’re 
from  a  fashion  show!  They’re  all  very 
efficient  and  sophisticated  —  especially 
Miss  Barr.  She’s  the  one'^  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  this  job  as  Mr.  Adams’ 
secretary.  I  know  she  must  hate  me.” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Mom,  pouring*  the 
coffee.  “Mr.  Adams  selected  you  from 
the  secretarial  school  because  he 
wanted  a  thoroughly*  trained  assis¬ 
tant  —  not  a  fashion  plate.  Really, 
honey,  vou  simply  must  get  over  your 
inferiority^*  complex.  You’re  twenty- 
one.  You  can’t  go  on  behaving  like  a 
shy  little  girl,  hiding  in  the  closet 
whenti  company  comes.  If  you’ll  just 
relax  and  be  friendly,  those  girls  at 
the  office  can’t  help  but  like  you. 
Why,  when  I  was  working  .  .  . 


“Mom,  please!”  Kay  took  a  sip  of 
the  scalding  coffee  and  set  the  cup 
down  with  a  trembling  hand.  “I  keep 
telhng  you'*  —  girls  are  different  to¬ 
day  than  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  business  world  is  more  — 
more  complicated.  It  '*  isn’t  all  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light.” 

“Nonsense,”  repeated  Mom.  “Eat 
your  toast.  I  don’t  know  much  about 
the  business  world  today,'*  but  girls 
are  girls.  They  haven’t  changed  that 
much.”  She  smiled  mysteriously.  “I’ve 
put  a  little  something  in  your  purse 
to'®  help  break  the  ice  —  it  always 
helped  me  to  make  friends  at  the 
office.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 
Now  eat  your  breakfast. 'i  You  must 
not  be  late  on  your  first  day!” 

Kay  finished  her  coffee,  then  slid 
out  of  the  breakfast  nook.  “Sorry, 
Mom,  I  just'*  can’t  eat  a  thing.  'Thanks 
for  everything.  I’d  better  dash  — 
where’s  my  purse?” 

“YouTl  be  sick,”  Mom  warned,  fol¬ 
lowing  her  to  the’®  door.  “Here’s 
your  purse.  Now,  relax,  dear,  and 
stop  woirying.  Everything  will  work 
out  all  right.” 

Kay  kissed  her.  “See  you  tonight.”** 

The  bus  was  crowded  and  Kay  had 
to  stand.  TTie  trip  into  town  took  less 
than  an  hour,  but  it  seemed  like  ten. 
Maybe*'  she  should  have  eaten 
breakfast.  - 

“What  if  I  get  sick  during  my  first 
day  on  the  job?”  she  thought.  “Oh, 
please— don’t  let  anything**  go  wrong. 
Please  help  me  to  relax  and  be 


friendly.  And  don’t  let  Miss  Barr  hate 
me  too  much.” 

Kay  got  off  at  Third  and**  Main. 
The  big  insurance  office  was  up  one 
block  in  the  Haines  Building.  She  be¬ 
gan  walking  slowly,  breathing  in  the** 
crisp  autumn  air.  Crowds  of  people 
hurried  past  in  both  directions. 

“Well,  well— bright  and  early!”  A 
hearty  male  voice  boomed**  at  her 
as  she  hesitated  at  the  entrance  to 
the  building.  It  was  Mr.  Adams,  in 
topcoat  and  black  Homburg.** 

“Good  morning,  sir,”  Kay  stam¬ 
mered,  trying  to  fall  in  with  his  long 
strides.  She  couldn’t  think  of  another 
word  to**  say,  but  Mr.  Adams  didn't 
seem  to  notice. 

The  elevator  was  jammed  with  chat¬ 
tering  girls,  some  of  whom  were  jok¬ 
ing  with  the  operator,  whose  name 
was  Eddie.  Kay  wondered  misera’oly 
if  she  would  ever  feel  that**  noncha¬ 
lant  and  sure  of  herself.  Added  to  that, 
all  the  girls  looked  like  New  York 
models.  In  spite  of  her  neat  black  suit, 
Kay**  felt  as  if  she  were  wearing  a 
potato  sack. 

Most  of  the  girls  got  off  the  eleva¬ 
tor  at  the  tenth  floor,  which*'  was 
entirely  occupied  by  the  insurance 
company  where  Kay  was  to  work.  Kay 
followed  Mr.  Adams  down**  the  long 
comdor  and  through  the  general 
offices  to  his  private  office.  Some  of 
the  girls  smiled  vaguely  at**  her; 
others  merely  gave  her  a  cool  stare. 
The  queenly  Miss  Barr  sailed  past 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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witli  a  brief  “Good  morning, ”  Passing 
a  stairway,*^  Kay  had  a  wild  impulse 
to  dart  down  it  and  escape. 

“Here  we  arel”  boomed  Mr.  Adams, 
holding  tlie  dour  for  her.  Kay^^ 
walked  in.  Too  late  now  —  she  was 
trapped.  "Now  then,”  Mr.  Adams  con¬ 
tinued,  “here's  your  desk.  If  there’s 
anything  you  need,  just^*  holler.  I’ll 
have  a  letter  for  you  to  do  in  a  few  — 
What’s  wrong?  Don’t  you  feel  well. 
Miss  Winton'i^’  Kay  had  blacked  out 
for  an  instant  and  had  clutched  at 
the  desk  for  support. 

“I  —  I’m  all  right,”  she  said  faintly. 
“Just  a  little  nervous,  1  guess.”*** 

Mr.  Adams  regarded  her  with  a 
fatherly  frown.  “I'ell  you  what,”  he 
said,  patting  her  arm.  “Why  don’t  you 
scoot  down=**  the  hall  to  our  gu-ls’ 
lounge  and  have  yourself  a  cup  of 
coffee?  We  have  our  own  machine 
there.” 

“Thank  you,”  Kay  murmured.  “I’ll*® 
be  right  back.”  Then  she  added  grimly 
to  herself,  “If  I  don’t  pass  outl” 

The  girls  in  the  outer  office  glanced 
up*^  curiously.  “Oh,  this  is  awful!” 
she  thought,  hurrying  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  “Why  does  everything  happen 
to  me?*2  Why  didn’t  I  listen  to  Mom 
and  eat  breakfast?”  She  reached  for 
the  brass  knob  on  the  door  that  said 
“Girls’  Lounge”  —  her  head  seemed** 
to  be  floating  off  into  space. 

The  large,  cheerful  room  was  deser¬ 
ted,  except  for  a  tall  blonde  girl  who 
stood  with  her  back  to  Kay.  The  girl 
was  adjusting  a  slip  strap.  She  turned 
as  the  door  opened  and  Kay’s  heart 
sank.  It  was  Miss  Barr!  They**  ex¬ 
changed  lukewarm  smiles. 

Miss  Barr  said  rather  unexpectedly, 
“You  wouldn’t  happen  to  have  a 
pin,  would  you?” 

“I  —  I**  might  ...”  Kay  replied, 
fumbling  with  her  purse.  A  small 
wliite  box  fell  to  the  floor,  spillmg 
out  not  only  pins  of  various*^  sizes 
but  a  threaded  needle  and  a  tiny  bot¬ 
tle  of  headache  tablets.  Mom’s  “ice¬ 
breaker”  —  bless  her  heart! 

“Say,  you’re***  prepared  for  any  em¬ 
ergency!”  laughed  Miss  Barr,  helping 
to  pick  up  the  contents.  “We  need 
a  girl  like  you  around*®  this  place.” 

Kay  looked  up  and  was  surprised 
to  find  herself  smiling  into  a  very 
warm  and  friendly  pair  of  brown 
eyes.*®  Miss  Barr  repaired  the  broken 
strap  and  then  said,  “How  about  join¬ 
ing  me  in  a  cup  of  coffee?” 

“I  —  I’d  love  to!”  Kay*i  replied.  “In 
fact,  Mr.  Adams  sent  me  over  here 
to  revive  myself.  He  thought  that 
I  was  going  to  faint,  poor**  man!” 

Miss  Barr  looked  concerned.  “Oh, 
what  a  shame!  How  do  you  feel  now?” 

“I  never  felt  better,”  laughed  Kay. 
Silently  she  added**  “Thanks  to  Mom 
and  her  ice-breaker!”  (1066) 
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SUMMER  IS  ALMOST  HERE 
again,  and  it  brings  with  it  many  an 
opportunity  for  travel,  sports,  and  nu¬ 
merous*  other  pleasures.  Those  who 
like  to  travel  have  begun  to  study 
travel  folders,  and  some  have  made 
their  resei-vations.*  Many  are  already 
on  their  way.  Sportsmen  can  hardly 
wait  for  the  various  summer  sports 
they  have  not®  been  able  to  see  and 
do  during  the  long,  gray  winter 
months. 

But  when  summer  comes  with  all 
its  pleasure,  it  also*  brings  with  it 
something  that  many  do  not  find  fun 
—the  tip.  Tips,  of  course,  are  given 
all  year  ’round.  Since  summer  is®  va¬ 
cation  and  travel  time  and  since  so 
many  people  eat  out  during  the  hot 
weather,  tipping  is  more  common  at* 
this  time. 

Most  of  us  don’t  mind  tipping  and 
accept  it  as  a  matter  of  routine.  There 
are  some,  however,  who  do^  mind 
very  much  and  consider  tipping  some¬ 
thing  they  could  well  do  without. 
How  in  the  world,  they  wonder,  did 
this  business®  come  to  be? 

Some  years  ago,  a  sign  with  three 
words— “To  Insure  Promptness”— was 
hung  on  the  walls  of  many  inns.  'The* 
sign  meant  just  what  it  said— if  one 
wanted  good  service,  he  had  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  one  who  was 
to*®  serve  him  his  food.  The  bigger 
the  sum  of  money,  of  course,  the 
better  the  service.  The  man  who  was 
to  serve  the  food”  knew  that  a  patron 


Junior  OGA  Test 

So  It  Was 

Little  Mary  who  had  fallen  ill 
begged  for  a  kitten.  It  was  found  that 
an  operation  was  necessary^  for  the 
child’s  cure  and  that  she  must  go  to 
the  hospital.  The  mother  promised 
that  if  she  would  be  very  brave  she- 
would  have  the  very  finest  kitten  to 
l>e  found. 

As  Mary  was  coming  out  from 
under  the  influence  of  the*  anesthetic, 
the  nurse  heard  her  muttering,  “What 
a  way  to  get  a  cat.”  (73) 
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was  bound  to  be  in  a  good  frame  of 
mind  after  a  good  dinner.  He  would 
wait  and  watch  as  the^®  patron  would 
(>olish  off  the  food.  'Then  when  the 
patron  sat  back  in  his  chair,  full  and 
happy,  all  the  other  man  had*®  to  do 
was  collect  his  tip,  which  the  patron 
was  not  reluctant  to  give. 

The  custom  of  tipping  soon  be¬ 
came**  popular  and  is  now  in  practice 
all  over  the  world.  There  are  few 
situations,  it  seems,  when  one  does 
not  leave  a*®  tip.  We  must  tip  taxicab 
drivers,  the  shoeshine  boy,  and  some¬ 
times  our  own  sisters  and  brothers 
when  they  bring  home  the®*  news¬ 
paper. 

Some  people  maintain  that  tipping 
has  grown  out  of  hand.  It  has  become 
so  much  a  part  of  daily  living®®  that 
as  one  man  put  it,  “Tip  means  to 
insure  pleasing”  —  pleasing  the  one 
getting  the  tip,  of  course. 

But  whether  we»8  like  it  or  not,  the 
tip  is  here  to  stay.  We  cannot  avoid 
it.  (371) 

*  I'ocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  through 
Eight  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

The  Emotional  Drive 

While  we  talk  a  lot  about  usin). 
the  mind,  the  mind  is  only  one  part 
of  our  real  selves.  The  mind,  it  has 
beent  said,  bears  about  the  same  ratio 
to  the  rest  of  us  as  that  part  of  the 
iceberg  which  we  see  floating  above 
the*  surface  of  the  sea  bears  to  the 
rest  of  it. 

Our  emotions,  too,  play  an  imjjort- 
ant  part  in  our  everyday*  living.  Feel¬ 
ings  influence  our  every  activity. 

You  don’t  care  perhaps  where  feel¬ 
ing  ends  and  mind  begins.*  You  refuse 
to  worry  about  whether  it’s  your  mind 
or  your  feelings  that  get  things  done. 
Nevertheless,  the  emotions*  througli 
which  your  body  tries  to  rule  your 
mind  need  to  be  disciplined  if  you  are 
to  attain  proper  balance  and®  success. 
It  is  smarter  to  be  governed  not  so 
much  by  what  you  feel  as  by  what 
you  thii^.  (136) 
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Professional 


I 


Report 


A  Teacher's  Personality 

.  .  .  is  one  of  the  aspects  covered  in  a  new  book.  How  to 
Evaluate  Teachers  and  Teaching  by  Dr,  Lester  S.  Vender 
Werf,  dean  of  Northeastern  University's  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  author  a  teacher  must  be:  "1.  A  good 
specimen  of  our  culture  who  should  possess  respect  for  self 
and  others  and  generally  behave  as  a  free  person  in  a  free 
society.  2.  Intelligent  enough  to  think  with  power  and  be 
able  to  stimulate  most  of  his  best  students  to  do  likewise. 
3.  Emotionally  controlled  so  that  he  can  be  as  flexible  as 
the  situation  demands,  drive  steadily  toward  self-imposed 
goals,  and  maintain  balance  or  recover  quickly  in  adversi¬ 
ty.  4.  Exceptionally  healthy.  5.  Imaginative  in  following 
one  or  more  aptitudes.  6.  A  well-rounded  person  of  many  in¬ 
terests  who  is  capable  of  reading  in  widely  different 
fields.  7.  One  who  likes  people  and  can  work  with  them  but 
not  be  emotionally  dependent  upon  them.  8.  Convinced  of  the 
power  of  education  and  the  teacher's  worth  to  society." 

The  Ford  Foundation 

.  .  .  has  given  grants  to  nine  colleges  and  universities 
totaling  more  than  $9  million  for  what  it  calls  "a  break¬ 
through  in  teacher  education".  This  is  the  first  phase  of 
an  effort  to  support  improved  training  for  teachers.  Four 
"growing  trends  to  overcome  weakness  in  teacher  education" 
that  the  Foundation  is  fostering  are  (1)  an  extension  of 
general  and  liberal  education  for  future  teachers;  (2) 
establishment  of  a  direct  relation  between  public  school 
systems  and  teacher  training  colleges,  similar  to  that  be¬ 
tween  medical  schools  and  hospitals;  (3)  development  and 
application  of  new  teaching  and  teacher-training  tech¬ 
niques,  Including  internships,  teaching  aides  and  teams, 
and  such  technological  aids  as  television,  film  and  tape 
recording;  and  (4)  improved  long-range  financing  of  teach- 
education,  including  payment  of  teacher-trainees  by  school 
systems  before  certification.  Each  of  the  schools  awarded 
grants  will  follow  its  own  programs  and  experiments. 

College  Salaries 

.  .  .  are  going  up  while  degree  requirements  are  going 
down  according  to  a  report  by  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Bureau  of  Appointments  and  Occupational  Information.  As 
colleges  expand  their  staffs  for  increased  enrollments, 
more  of  them  are  offering  salaries  of  $5,500  and  over,  and 
more  are  willing  to  settle  for  a  Master's  instead  of  a 
Doctor's  degree.  The  report  is  based  on  3,000  college- 
teacher  placements  handled  by  the  Bureau  last  year. 


PEOPLE 


•  Joseph  Gruber,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  for  New  York  City 
has  received  an  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  business  education  from 
the  Office  Executives  Association.  A 
similar  award  to  a  representative  of 
business  was  given  to  Claire  Bur- 
goyne,  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Business  Education.  OEA 
is  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Management  Association. 

•  Marie  M.  Stewart  head  of  the 
business  department  at  Stonington 
(Conn.)  High  School,  was  granted  her 
Ph.D.  by  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Her  study  was  “A  Critical  An¬ 
alysis  of  Secretarial  Programs  of 
Studies  in  Connecticut  Secondary 
Schools  of  Medium-Size  Enrollments.” 
Dr.  William  T.  Gruhn  was  her  major 
advisor. 

Doctor  Stewart  has  long  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  business  education.  She  is  a 
co-author  of  Business  English  and 


Marie  M.  Stewart 


Letter  Writinff  (Gregg  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision,  McGraw-Hill  Bcxik  Co.)  and 
author  of  many  published  articles. 
She  is  a  past  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  BEA  and  a  member  of  the 
C'onnecticnt  State  Advisory  Board  for 
Business  Education. 
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in  your  classes! 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
. . .  USE  A 

KARLO 

TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

TIm  best  tMchtr  alive  can't  ttack  type 
writing  tka  rigkt  way  unlan  every  pepil 
in  the  clau  SEES  every  demonatration' 

Here’i  where  the  KARLO  Stand  prove* 
it*  wiMriority  for  modem  “audio- vieiiar' 
Ij^writing  training.  Its  adjnstable  height 
(»”  to  48*1  and  free-rolling  casten 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It's  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-nsetal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  nam* 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARl 
hlANUFACTURINC  COMPANY.  34  lonis 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
32  lonU  Avt..  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

Sand  complata  information  on  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stand  as  shown,  and  other  models. 
Thank  you. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City 


STATE. 


•  Eleanor  fi.  Brown,  business  ed¬ 
ucation  chairman  at  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Senior  High  School,  received 
her  Ed.D.  degree  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Her  dissertation, 


Eleanoh  B.  Brown 


written  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
James  Gemmell,  was  on  the  “Rela¬ 
tionship  of  Practices  in  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  to  Established  Objectives.” 

Doctor  Brown  has  been  at  the 
Sacramento  high  school  since  1948 
and  department  chairman  since  1954. 
This  fall  she  will  teach  at  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  State  College.  She  is  a  past 
president  of  the  northern  section  of 
the  California  BEA  and  a  member  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma,  Pi  Lamda  Theta,  UBEA, 
NBTA,  NEA,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 


GROUPS 


•  The  National  Association  for 
Business  Teacher  Education  elected 
officers  for  the  1959-61  term  at  its 
meeting  in  February.  They  are;  Dr. 
Russell  J.  Hosier,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  president;  Dr.  F.  Wayne 
House,  University  of  Nebraska,  vice- 
president;  and  Dr.  Lewis  D.  Boynton, 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  sec¬ 
retary. 

•  The  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
Association  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  at  its  meeting  in  Atlantic  City 
in  March;  Evelyn  R.  Kulp,  Ambler 

j  (Pa.)  Senior  High  School,  president; 
j  Wesley  E.  Scott,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Public  Schools,  vice-president;  Mary 
E.  Connelly,  Boston  (Mass.)  Univer¬ 
sity,  secretary;  and  Earl  F.  Rock, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  High  School,  treas¬ 
urer.  (Picture  on  page  47.) 

Among  other  business  transacted 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
concerning  national  unity  in  business 
education.  The  association  adopted 


the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
(BEW,  Nov.  '58,  p.49)  with  some 
major  modifications.  The  EBTA  uni¬ 
fication  committee  pointed  out  that 
“EBTA  does  not  want  to  lose  its 
autonomy,”  and  most  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  are  directed  to  this  end. 

The  association  voted  to  set  up  a 
new  joint  implementing  committee  to 
consider  all  proposed  modifications. 
This  committee  would  be  ccmiposed 
of  two  representatives  of  each  re¬ 
gional  association.  All  interpretations 
and  approvals  must  be  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  implementing  committee. 

The  resolution  made  clear  that 
final  approval  of  any  plan  rests  with 
the  general  membership;  the  EBTA 
representatives  on  the  implementing 
committee  “do  not  have  the  power 
to  bind  the  EBTA.” 

•  The  Connecticut  Business  Edu¬ 
cators  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  on  May  9  at  the  Teachers 
College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain. 
The  theme  of  the  convention  is  “A 
New  Look  at  the  Business  Curricu¬ 
lum.”  Speakers  will  include  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Maier,  Pitman  Publishing 
Corp.;  Dr.  Harold  J.  Mahoney,  Con¬ 
necticut  Department  of  Education; 
Howard  L.  Newhouse,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.;  and  Dr.  Carroll  A.  Nolan,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  University.  The  luncheon 
speaker  will  be  Dr.  J.  Paul  Mather, 
president  of  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

•  The  Chicago  Area  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  has  elected  Eileen 
Shutte,  Elmwood  Park,  as  its  presi¬ 
dent.  Also  elected  at  the  meeting  in 
March  were  Stanley  Rhodes,  High¬ 
land  Park,  vice-president;  Joanne 
Geske,  Sterling  Morton,  secretary; 
William  M.  Mitchell,  Arlington 
Heights,  treasurer. 

•  The  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  and  Vi¬ 
cinity  will  hold  its  thirty-ninth  annual 
convention  on  Saturday,  May  9,  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  New  York.  The 
theme  will  be  “New  Challenges  to 
Business  Education.”  An  award  for 
distinguished  service  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  presented  to  Clinton 
Reed,  until  recently  chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

•  The  Kentucky  Association  of  In¬ 
dependent  Business  Colleges  has 
elected  Charlotte  Shockley,  Mays- 
ville  Business  School,  president;  Roy 
Whalin,  Spencerian  Commercial 
School,  Louisville,  vice-president; 
and  Era  Boone  Ferguson,  Hazard 
Business  College,  secretary-treasurer. 
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•  The  Central  Ohio  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  has  elected  Mrs.  Lura  White, 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  High  School,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group.  Also  elected  at 
the  September  meeting  were  Mrs.  Es¬ 
ther  Strickland,  East  High  School, 
Columbus,  vice-chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Rostoffer,  Pickerington  High  | 
School,  secretary. 


SCHOOLS 


•  Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.J.,  I 
will  offer  a  graduate  program  in  busi-  i 
ness  teacher  education  beginning  in  i 
September,  1959.  Dr.  Carl  B.  Zoer- 
ner,  chairman  of  the  education  de¬ 
partment,  will  be  director  of  graduate 
studies.  Advanced  courses  will  be  of¬ 
fered  to  business  teachers  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education. 


GENERAL 


•  The  National  Office  Manage-  j 

ment  Association  is  completing  its  : 
thirteenth  annual  National  Clerical  | 
Salary  Survey.  Ten  thousand  com-  | 
panics  in  141  cities  in  the  United  | 
States  and  Canada  will  be  covered,  i 
In  addition  to  salary  information,  the 
survey  summary  will  include  vaca-  i 
tion  schedules,  hours  worked,  and 
overtime  paid.  I 

•  Educational  Testing  Service  has 
developed  a  test  to  show  how  stu¬ 
dents  feel  about  their  television 
courses.  The  test  is  designed  so  that  ; 
the  student  does  not  know  he  is  ! 
being  asked  about  his  reactions  to  j 
TN'^  instruction.  The  questionnaire  , 
covers  all  subjects  the  student  is  | 
studying  and  asks  which  he  likes 
best  and  which  least,  etc.  Nine  spe¬ 
cific  questions  for  each  subject  cover 
the  amount  of  time  spent,  ease  of 
learning,  clarity  of  teaching,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  questions,  and  so  on. 

•  Underwood  Corporation  has  es¬ 
tablished  an  awards  program  “to  rec¬ 
ognize  superior  student  achievement 
and  to  focus  interest  and  attention 
on  the  importance  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.” 

All  high  schools  and  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools  in  the  country  have  been 
invited  to  participate.  Each  school 
participating  will  present  a  certificate 
to  its  outstanding  business  educa¬ 
tion  student  at  commencement.  An 
engraved  medallion  will  be  present¬ 
ed  to  the  best  typist  of  the  year  in 
each  school. 

Underwood  is  also  supplying  pos¬ 
ters,  instructions,  and  other  material 
to  simulate  student  interest. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
at  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

June  15  to  August  8 

The  summer  graduate  program  in  Business  Education  has  been  especially  designed  to 
serve  the  practical  needs  of  business  teachers  through: 

•  Nationally  Prominent  Visiting  Professors  in  Business  Education* 

•  World  Institute  on  the  Teaching  af  Shorthand  (July  S,  9,  and  10) 

•  Special  Graduate  Classes: 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting 

Demonstration  Class  in  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Shorthand 

Practicum  in  Secretarial,  Clerical,  and  Office  Practice 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Office  Machines 

Demonstration  Class  in  the  Teaching  of  Office  Machines 

Business  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schoals:  Theories  and  Practices 

Impravement  of  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping 

Introduction  to  Research  in  Business  Education 

Seminar  in  Business  Education 

Business  Education  in  the  Post-Secondary  School 

Research  in  Business  Education 

•  Special  Lecture  Series  by  Nationally  Prominent  Business  Educators 

•  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  and  Ph.D.  Programs  in  Business  Education 

*ln  addition  to  regular  staff  members.  Dr.  James  Meehan  of 
Hunter  College  and  Dr.  Jessie  Graham  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  will  serve  as  visiting  professors  for  the 
eight-week  session. 

For  additional  information  write  to:  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Business  Education,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 


This  is  the  NEW 
Achievement  Record  Album 


A  beautiful  rose-pink,  gold-tooled  Fabricoid 
album — smarter  than  leather  and  more  durable 
— is  now  available.  This  new  album  is 
K  4”  and  contains  five  spiral-bound  plastic 
pockets  to  hold  ten  attraaive  certificates  that 
may  be  earned  on  die  Gregg  tests.  Every  unfilled 
pocket  will  be  a  challenge  to  your  mdents  to 
qualify  for  the  awards  in  shorthand,  typing,  filing, 
and  bookkeeping. 

Your  students  will  count  this  beautiful 
Achievement  Record  Album,  filled  with  accom 
plishment  certificates,  among  their  most  valued 
possessions  for  yean  to  come!  All  orden  will  be 
tilled  promptly. 

dOf  each,  $d  per  dozen,  postpaid 
———————Order  Blonk  —  —  —  —  —  — — 

TODAY'S  SECRnARY  { 

330  W.  42  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  | 

PlMse  Mod  ms .  new  told-tsolsd  Jabrlcold  | 

Achlavcmsot  Record  Albums,  for  which  I  snclsss  j 


Name  .  | 

Address  .  | 

City  . Zone . State .  | 


MOTIVATE 
Your  Typing  Students 
with 

TYPEWRITER  MYSTERY  GAMES! 

(Registered  U.S.  Patent  Office) 

Used  in  over  14,000  schools 
Volumes  1,  2,  and  3  still  available 
60<  per  volume  or  $1.50 
I  for  all  3  volumes 

j  Praised  by 
thousands  of 
teachers, 
these  booklets 
contain  line- 
I  by-line  direc- 
j  lions  for  making 
!  a  variety  of 
designs  on  the 
typewriter.  Used  for  pre-holiday 
typing,  projects,  clubs,  bulletin 
board  display,  etc. 

! _ 

i  I  BUSINESS  TEACHING  AIDS 
I  4006  Carlifle,  Baltimore  16,  Md. 

j  Plwata  sand  ma  ...  Mtt  af  booklaft 
I  at  1.50  par  aat. 

I  Nama  •  • 

I  School  . 

I  I  City  t  Stata 


M.\Y.  1959 
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(SUPPLEMENT) 


ALL  COURSES  listed  on  these  pages  carry  graduate  credit.  Summaries  give: 
(1)  the  name  and  address  of  ea^  school;  (2)  inclusive  dates  of  the  terms 
( short  sessions  generally  mean  special  workshops  or  clinics  rather  than  complete 
courses);  (3)  the  name  of  the  person  who  heads  the  business-education  program; 
(4)  letters  and  numbers  referring  to  the  “Key  to  Course  OfiFerings”  below. 
(Courses  not  specifically  listed  in  the  Key  are  indicated  in  the  listings  simply 
by  a  “-f.”  Conferences  and  workshops,  listed  here  only  by  “C”  and  “W,”  are 
explained  more  fully  on  the  next  two  pages.) 

This  information  is  given  only,  as  a  general  guide.  If  a  particular  listing 
interests  you,  please  write  to  the  school  for  further  information. 


MISSOURI 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
June  15-August  7.  Miss  Merea  Wil¬ 
liams.  M,  D,  14,-1- 

NltRASiIA 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
June  8- August  1.  Dr.  F.  W.  House. 
M,  D,  12,  16,  13 


COURSE  OFFERINGS 


ALASAMA 

University  of  Alabama,  Univer¬ 
sity.  Two  terms:  June  8-July  15; 
July  16- August  21.  Dr.  Wilson  Ashby. 
M,  1,  16,-f 

CALIFORNIA 

University  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  June  18-July  28  (six  weeks); 
June  18-August  11  (eight  weeks). 
E.  M.  Keithley.  W,  5,  6,  18 

COiORADO 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  17;  July 
20-August  22.  Miss  Helen  B.  Borland. 
M,  D,  W,  3,  6,  9,  11,  13,  16,  18,-|- 

University  or  Denver,  Denver. 
June  15-August  15.  Dr.  John  E.  Bin- 
nion.  M,  D,  W,  4.  6.  17,  18,+ 

CONNiCTICUT 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
June  29-August  7.  Dr.  Dean  R.  Mals- 
bary.  M,  D,  C,  3,  16 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
June  16-August  8.  Dr.  John  H.  Moor¬ 
man.  M,  D,  3,  5,  ll,*f 

ILLINOIS 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
June  15-August  7.  Dr.  Arnold  Con¬ 
don.  M,  D,  C,  W,  1,  3,  4,  8,  12,  15,+ 

Northern  Illinois  University,  De- 
Kalb.  June  22-August  14.  Dr.  Damon 


D.  Reach.  M,  W,  2,  3,  9,  16,  17,  18,-|- 

INDIANA 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Three  terms:  May  26-June  10;  June 
10- August  7;  August  7-22.  Dr.  Elvin 
Eyster.  M,  D,  C,  1,  2,  3,  16,+ 

IOWA 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City.  June  16-August  12.  Dr.  William 
J.  Masson.  M,  D,  W,  4,  6,  18,-t- 

KINTUCKY 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
June  8-August  1.  Dr.  Vernon  A.  Mus- 
selman.  M,  D,  C,  W,  3,  16,  18,+ 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  Boston.  Two 
terms:  June  1-July  11;  July  13- 
August  22.  Lester  I.  Sluder.  M,  D,  C, 

I,  2,  3,  8,  11,  12,  17,  18,+ 

MICHIGAN 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
June  22-July  31  (six  weeks);  June 
22-August  14  (eight  weeks).  Dr. 

J.  M.  Trytten.  M,  D,  C,  W,  8,  18 

MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Mississippi,  Univer¬ 
sity  (Oxford).  Two  terms:  June  4- 
July  10;  July  13-August  14.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Lawrence.  M,  D,  W,  1,  2,  4,  8,  13, 
16,  17,  18,+ 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  University,  New  York 
City.  F'our  terms:  June  8-19;  June 
22-July  3;  July  6-24;  July  27-August 
14.  Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew.  M,  D,  C, 
1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  11,  16,  17,  18,-1- 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  June 
29-August  7.  Dr.  Carroll  A.  Nolan. 
M,  D,  W,  2,  6,  8,  16,  18,+ 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City.  June  29- 
July  3;  July  6-24  (three  weeks); 
July  27-August  14  (three  weeks); 
July  6-August  14  (six  weeks).  Dr. 
Lawrence  W.  Erickson.  M,  D,  W, 
I,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  12,  13,  18,+ 


Key  to  Course  Offerings 

M  . Master’s  degree  program 

D  . . Doctor’s  degree  program 

C  . Conference  to  be  field 

W . Workshop  in  Business  Education 

1  . Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping.  Methods  in 

3  . ■  • . .  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  ...Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  . All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  . Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  . Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  . Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  ...  (Seneral  Business  Subjects,  Methods  in 

12  . Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

13  . Administration  and/or  Supervision 

+  . Guidance  in  Business  Education 

15  ..  Co-operative  Work-ExperierKe  Course 

16  ...  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

17  . Tests  and  Measurements 

18  . Thesis.  Research,  Seminar,  etc. 

+  . And  other  graduate  courses 


OHIO 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Two  terms:  June  20-July  23;  July 
24-August  28.  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Hanna. 
M,  D,  W,  2,  13,  18 
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OKLAHOMA 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
June  2-August  2.  Dr.  Gerald  A.  Por¬ 
ter.  M,  D,  W,  7,  12,  16,  18,+ 

OREGON 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis. 
Two  tenns:  June  22-August  14; 
August  17-28.  Dr.  Theo.  Yerian.  M, 
D,  W,  1,  4,  11,  18,+ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park.  Three  terms:  June 
8-26;  June  29-August  7;  August  10- 
^28.  Dr.  James  Gemmell.  M,  D,  C,  W, 
3,  6,  12,  18 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 
Three  terms:  June  8-26;  June  29- 
August  7;  August  10-September  15. 
Dr.  William  M.  Polishook.  M,  D,  W, 
12,+ 

U.ntversity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  June  23-August  14.  Dr. 
George  Anderson.  M,  D,  2,  3,  13, 
18,+ 

TEXAS 

University  of  Houston,  Houston. 
Two  sessions:  June  1-July  14;  July 

15- August  26.  Dt.  Carlos  K.  Hayden. 
M,  D,  C,  W,  3,  11,  17,  18 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  June 

16- August  20.  Dr.  Faborn  Etier.  M, 
D,  W,  6,  16 


Key  to  Course  Offerings 


M  .  Masters  degree  program 

D  . Doctor’s  degree  program 

C  .  Conference  to  be  held 

W  . Workshop  in  Business  Education 

1  .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  . Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  . Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  ....  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  .  .  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  . All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  . Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  . Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  . .  General  Business  Subjects,  Methods  in 

12  . Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

13  .  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

14  .  Guidance  in  Business  Education 

15  ..  Co-operative  Work-Experience  Cot.rse 

16  . .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed 

17  .  Tests  and  Measurements 

18  . Thesis,  Research,  Seminar,  etc. 

+  .  And  other  graduate  courses 


UTAH 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo. 
June  15-July  17.  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Christensen.  M,  W,  7,  16 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
June  22-July  17  (four  weeks);  June 
22-August  14  (eight  weeks).  Dr. 
R.  J.  Hosier.  M,  D,  C,  W,  3,  16,+ 

WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 
Two  terms:  June  15-July  17;  July 
20-August  21.  Miss  Frances  Hyde. 
M,  W,  7,  12,  18 


CONFERENCES  AND  WORKSHOPS 


CALIFORNIA 

Stanford  University,  Stanford.  Co¬ 
operative  Work-Education  Workshop, 
June  22-26.  OfiBce  Machines  Work¬ 
shop,  June  29-July  10.  General  Busi¬ 
ness  Workshop,  July  13-24. 

U.mversity  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Family  Financial  Workshop, 
June  18-July  28. 

COLORADO 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Workshop  in  Business  Education, 
June  12-July  17.  Current  Issues  in 
Business  Education,  June  29-JuIy  17. 
Business  Communication,  July  20- 
August  7. 

University  of  Denver.  Improving 
Instruction  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
Secretarial  Procedure,  July  20-31. 


CONNECTICUT 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
Business  Education  Institute,  June 
29-July  1  (a  conference  clinic). 

ILLINOIS 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Business  Education  Conference,  July 
13-14. 

INDIANA 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Conference  and  Workshop  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  July  6-8. 

IOWA 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City.  Workshop  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  June  22-26. 

(Continued  on  next  pane)  i 
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FOR  BOTH  THE 
GIRL...a/7(/  the 
letters  she  types! 


Cosmeticians  supply 
beauty  aids  for  the 
girl.  A.W.  Faber 
provides  beauty 
aids  for  the  letters 
she  types. 

Houdini  himself 
couldn’t  have  done  a 
clean  erasing  job 
with  a  bulky  eraser. 

That’s  why 
A.W.Fabfr  invented 
EraserStik — a 
slim,  trim,  white- 
polished  beauty  that 
takes  out  a  single 
letter  without  smudg¬ 
ing  the  whole  word. 

With  EraserStik 
you  erase  without  a 
trace.  Attractive  girls 
generally  turn  out  attractive 
letters.  That’s  why  we  sell 
so  many  EraserStiks.  How 
about  you?  Got  a  couple 
sitting  by  your  machine?  Go 
get  some,  girl! 
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Tk*  |r«y  iraMr  y«int 

—  Qiaoyt  ktti  lor  orotinf. 
Which  point  do  you  profor  f 

Slender,  Medium  or  Blunt ...  .The  choice 
is  yours.  EraserStik  7099  and  7099B  can 
he  easily  pointed  with  a  mechanical  or 
hand  sharpener  to  suit  your  taste. 
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School  of  Education  •  Stanford  University 

MimODS  -  CONfERlMa  hr  BUSMSS  mOXRS* 

co-sponsored  by 

SlMford  UnhrenHy  and  Hie  Gregg  Divbion,  HcGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

W«ek  of  July  27 

!  A  spocial  ono-week  conference  featuring  illustrated  lessons,  group  diKussion,  and 
I  demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual  aids — actively  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

;  Two  units  of  graduate  credit 

! 

j  SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Madeline  S.  Strony 
I  TYPEWRITING— Alan  C.  Uoyd 
I  BOOKKEEPING— Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

I  PRACTICE  COURSES— Clerical,  Office,  and  Secretarial— Mrs. 
Strony,  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Kahn. 

*‘niii  methods  conference,  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  on  the  West  Coast,  is  similar 
to  the  famous  C>egg  Conferences  held  annually  at  the  Gregg  Division  of  Northwestern 
University.  Combine  a  California  vacation  with  a  profitable  week  at  Stanford  University 
—thirty  minutes  from  San  Francisco.  For  complete  details  write  to: 

Dr.  Frtd  S.  Cook,  Diroctor 

MeHiodt  Conforence  for  Business  Teachers 
School  of  Education,  Stanford  University 
Stonford,  Californio 

j  Ask  ake  abeut  ethtr  ifKial  craSit  caerttt  availabit  Sarint  the  Suanetr  Sattian  Jana  22 — Aafust  15. 


SEMCO'S 

ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  TABLES 


Arm 


GUARANTEED 

HEAVY  GAUGE  STEEL  e  MODERN  DESIGN 

ADJUSTABLE  O  GUARANTEED 

NON-CHIP  FINISH  •  AMERICAS  BIGGEST  VALUE 


Research  hat  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and  table  should 
be  adjusted  to  fit  the  individual.  Semco  has  spent  many  years 
in  the  study  and  development  of  these  new  products  .  .  . 
and  itow  they  go  one  step  further  and  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEE  them.  They  are  America's  biggest  value  because 
you  cannot  match  their  performance  and  durability.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  look  into  and  buy  Semco  products! 


NO.  103 
oRor-iEAr 
STAND 


NO.  101 
TYEINO 
TABLE 


SesA-hrenhert 


Write  for  the  new  catalogue  .  .  .  today! 


SEMCO  SALES 


Pinellas  International  Airport 
St.  Petersburg, ^Florida 


KANSAS 

Kansas  State  Teachebs  College, 
Emporia.  Briefhand  Workshop,  June 
2-12. 

KiNTUCKY 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
Business  Education  Conference,  July 
9-10.  Workshop  in  Field  Studies, 
July  6-17. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University.  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Conference,  August  5,  Brief- 
hand  Conference,  June  26. 

MICmOAN 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Workshop  in  the  Teaching  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  June  22-July  3.  Workshop  in  the 
the  Teaching  of  Stenographic  and 
Related  Office  Skills,  July  6-17. 
Workshop  in  the  Teaching  of  Basic 
Business,  August  3-14.  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Conference,  July  10-12. 

MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Mississippi,  Univer¬ 
sity.  Business  Education  Workshop, 
June  22-23. 


NOKTN  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks.  World  Institute  on  the  Teach 
ing  of  Shorthand,  July  8-10.  Specialists 
on  the  program  include  Louis  A. 
Leslie,  Charles  Zoubek,  Madeline 
Strony,  Dr.  James  Meehan,  Sr.  M. 
Alexius,  Sr.  M.  Therese,  Dr.  Robert 
Grubbs,  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  and  Dr. 
Glen  Murphy. 

OKLAHOIMA 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
Graduate  Workshop  in  Family  Fi¬ 
nance  Education,  June  22-July  25. 

OREOON 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis. 
Briefhand  Workshop,  June  22-July  3. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park.  Business  Education 
Conference,  July  20.  Shorthand 
Workshop  and  Office  Practice  Work¬ 
shop,  August  10-28. 

TEXAS 

University  of  Houston.  Conference 
on  Improving  Instruction  in  Typing, 
June  11-12.  Workshop  in  Office  Prac¬ 
tice  Teaching,  June  1-19. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Workshop,  June  15- 
26. 


UTAH 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo. 
Business  Education  Workshop. 
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THE  ART  OF  PREVIEWING,  a  skit  to  be  presented  at  the  World  Institute  on 
the  Teaching  of  Shorthand  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks, 
on  July  8-10,  is  being  rehearsed  here  by  John  C.  Peterson  (I),  Dr.  John  L 
Rowe,  and  other  members  of  the  business  education  staff. 


through 

the 

camera 

eye 


GEORGIA  BEA  officers  elected  recently 
are;(l  to  r):  Milton  Chambers,  Berry  Col¬ 
lege,  Rome,  treasurer:  Eileen  T.  Altrock, 
Murphy  High  School,  Atlanta,  president; 
lone  Hickox,  Savannah  Vocational 
School,  secretary:  and  Joseph  F.  Specht, 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women, 
Milledgeville,  vice-president. 


EASTERN  BTA  officers  for  the  year 
are  (I  to  r):  front  row:  Earl  F.  Rock, 
Newark  (N.J.)  H.  S.,  treasurer:  Evelyn 
R.  Kulp,  Ambler  (Pa.)  Senior  H.  S„ 
president;  A.  Raymond  Jackson, 
Goldey  Beacom  Scnool  of  Business, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  past  president; 
Mary  E.  Connelly,  Boston  University, 
secretary:  back  row,  executive  board: 
Donald  E.  Wilkes,  Strayer  College, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Marion  G.  Cole¬ 
man,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia; 
Emma  M.  Audesirk,  Northern  Valley 
Regional  H.  S.,  Demarest,  N.J.: 
Dorothy  C.  Finkelhor,  Business  Train¬ 
ing  College,  Pittsburgh;  F.  Howard 
Strouse,  Business  Education  Supervis¬ 
or,  Philadelphia. 


DELTA  KAPPA  chapter  of  Pi  Omega 
Pi  was  installed  at  West  Texas  State 
College,  Canyon.  Dr.  Ralf  Thomas, 
Kansas  State  College,  Pittsburg,, 
was  the  installing  officer.  Shown  here 
are  (I  to  r)  Janie  Sudderth,  president: 
Anna  Lou  Firestone;  Sherry  Hen¬ 
dricks,  secretary;  Wylajean  Quattle- 
baum;  Doris  Newberry:  Clydene 
Terrell,  treasurer;  Bob  B.  Griffith, 
sponsor;  and  Carol  Ann  Monzingo, 
vice-president. 
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ADVERTISERS 

Bankers  Box  Co. . 

Bomstein  School  of  Memory 

Training  . 

Burroughs  Corp . 

Business  Teaching  Aids  .  . .  . 

Clear-View  Co . 

Desks  of  America,  Inc . 

A.  B.  Dick  Co . 

A.  W.  Faber-Castell  Pencil 


a  new  combination  paper  cutter  and 
trimmer.  In  addition  to  regular  paper 
trimming  uses,  quantities  of  paper  can 
be  cut  at  one  time.  A  hand  clamp  is 
used  for  cutting  of  novelty  stocks 
like  photos  and  negatives,  carbon 
paper,  foils,  rubber,  felt,  thin  ply- 
wfxxl,  linoleum,  leather,  fabrics  and 
thin  soft  metal. 

Complete  information  and  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  may  be  obtained  from 
Michael  Lith  Sales  Corp.,  143  West 
45  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


N*w  St«ncil  Duplicator 

The  Ideal  Model  E  silk  screen 
process  stencil  duplicator  is  now 
available  in  the  United  States.  It 
operates  electrically  on  either  a.c.  or 
d.c.  Features  include  semi-automatic 


Garrett  Tubular  Products, 

Inc . 

Gregg  Publishing  Division, 

McGraw-Hill  . 

Heyer  Corp . 

International  Business 

Machines  . 

Karl  Manufacturing  Co . 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co . 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine 


Portablo  Opaque  Projector 

A  new  portable  opaque  projector, 
the  Opa-Scope,  can  project  any  mate¬ 
rial  placed  on  the  platen.  The  pro¬ 
jector  has  a  1000-watt  lamp  that  will 
give  a  bright,  sharp  image  even  in  a 
partially  lighted  room,  according  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  top  of  the 
Opa-Scope  opens  on  a  hinge  for  easy 
cleaning  and  lamp  replacement. 

The  platen  will  hold  anything  up 
to  10  X  10  inches.  Optional  features 
include  a  manually  operated  feed 
mechanism  to  move  the  copy 
smoothly  and  continuously  and  a 
built  in  Opti-Pointer  that  enable.s  the 
operator  to  direct  attention  to  any 


National  Cash  Register 


Cover  4 


cartridge  inking  and  adjustable 
speed.  It  can  handle  all  sizes  of 
printing  from  postcards  to  legal  size 
paper.  A  non-electric  Model  G  is 
also  available. 

For  further  information  write  to 
the  American  OfiBce  Equipment  Co., 
24  East  21st  Street,  New  York  10. 


Northwestern  University  .  . 

Royal  McBee  Corp. . 

Semco  Sales  . 

Smith-Corona  Inc . < 

Stanford  University . 

Underwood  Corp.  ...  ( 
University  of  North  Dakota 


Cover  3 
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Stancil  Facsimila 

An  electronic  machine  for  cutting 
stencils  has  been  introduced  by 
Gestetner  Duplicator  Corp.  under 
the  name  Gestefax. 

With  this  machine  any  written  or 
photographed  material  or  art  work 
can  be  put  on  a  stencil  and  be  run 
o£F  on  any  duplicator.  Paste-ups, 
forms,  and  letters  can  be  transfer!^ 
to  the  stencil  with  this  facsimile 
machine. 


paper  can  be  used  about  60  times, 
compared  with  regular  carbon  paper 
which  cannot  be  used  more  than 
about  25  times. 

Instead  of  having  a  coating  of  car¬ 
bon  that  is  transferred  to  the  copy, 
Plastisol  works  on  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  has  a  thin  layer  of  plastic 
resin  which  holds  ink.  When  pres¬ 
sure  is  applied  with  a  typewriter  or 
a  pencil,  the  ink  is  squeezed  out  of 
the  resin  onto  the  paper.  The  a^y 
made  in  this  way  is  more  permanent 
than  ordinary  carbon  copies  and  is 
relatively  smudge-resistant. 

The  "recuperating”  qualities  of 
Plastisol,  which  allow  it  to  be  re¬ 
used  more  than  twice  as  often  as 
ordinary  carbon  paper,  are  described 
by  the  company  as  being  similar  to 
those  of  a  sponge.  When  water  is 
squeezed  out  of  one  section  of  a 
sponge,  the  water  in  the  rest  of  the 
sponge  will  run  back  into  the  dr>' 
portion.  In  the  same  way  the  ink  left 
in  the  plastic  carbon  paper  disperses 
into  the  “squeezed”  (typed  on)  area. 

The  carbon  paper  is  made  in  one 
grade  only,  said  to  be  capable  of 
making  at  least  nine  clear  copies. 


Smudgalats  Spirit  Mastar 

Ultra  White  Glove  is  a  new  master 
carbon  for  fluid  duplicating,  that,  the 
manufacturer  says,  does  not  stain 
hands  or  paper.  The  special  manu¬ 
facturing  process  is  said  to  “lock  in” 
the  coating  and  keep  the  master  clean 
even  when  hands  are  moist. 

It  is  available  in  blue,  purple,  or 
black  and  yields  up  to  200  copies. 
Free  samples  of  Ultra  White  Glove 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  Carter's  Ink 
Company,  Dept.  HP,  Cambridge  42, 
Mass. 


part  of  the  screen  wih  a  sharp  beam 
of  light  from  the  projector. 

For  further  information  write  to 
Projection  Optics  Co.,  Inc.,  271 
Eleventh  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.J. 


Recuperating  Carbon  Paper 

A  new  kind  of  carbon  paper, 
Plastisol,  has  been  develop^  by 
Columbia  Ribbon  and  Carbon  Mfg. 
Co.  The  company  says  that  this 


Paper  Cutter  and  Trimmer 

Up  to  50  sheets  of  paper  can  be 
cut  in  one  operation  by  Kutrimmer, 
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ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  COMPARISON  CHARTS 

SMITH- 

CORONA 

Brand  Brand  Brand  Brandi 
A  B  C  0  i 

AUTOMATIC  MARGINS 

Simple  one-hand, 
one-step  operation. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO  1 

SIGNAL  LIGHT 

Positive  visual  indication 
if  motor  is  ON  or  OFF. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Uo*^ 

TOTAL  TABULATOR  CLEAR 
Clears  ail  stops  instantly 
without  moving  carriage. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO  y 

ERROR  CONTROL 

Simplifies  correction  of  errors 
and  line  Justification. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

BOTTOM  MARGIN  INDICATOR 
Page  Gage  accurately 
indicates  bottom  margin. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

•B  CHARACTER  KEYBOARD 

Standard  at 
no  extra  charge. 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

KEYBOARD  SLOPE 

Key  top  slanted  to  fit 
natural  movements  of  fingers. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

ROLL-FREE  ACTION 

Releases  typebar  cams 
with  no  "scuffing"  action. 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

SAFETY  COVER 

Motor  shuts  off  when  cover 
is  raised  to  change  ribbon. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

CUSHIONED  TOUCH 

Eliminates  Jar  to  sensitive  finger 
tips  at  end  of  each  stroke. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

THE  WORLD’S  FASTEST 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YOU  BE  tHE  JUDGE! 


As  a  teacher,  compare  Smith-Corona’s  easy-to-teach 
features  with  any  other  electric  typewriter  madel 


Feature  for  feature,  point  for  point,  compare  the  Smith-Corona 
with  any  other  machine  on  the  market  today.  You’ll  see  why  the 
Smith-Corona  is  not  just  equal,  but  superior  to  every  other  brand  ! 
Before  you  buy  an  electric  typewriter,  ask  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  many  exclusive  features  that  make  Smith-Corona  the  sturdiest, 
easiest-to-teach  electric  typewriter  made ! 


Smith-Corona  Electric 


THE  PAUL  MUELLER  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mo. 


THE  PAUL  MUELLER  COMPANY  are 

specialists  in  fabrication  of  stainless 
steels,  and  equally  proficient  with 
all  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals. 


EMPLOYEES  PREFER  the  fast,  easy  oper¬ 
ation  of  National  Accounting  Machines. 


"Our  G/katicnal  System 

saves  us  *15,000  a  year... 

pays  for  itself  every  9  months.’  — Paul  Mueller  Company,  Springfield,  Mo. 

(Metal  Fabricators) 


“Before  we  installed  a  National  Sys¬ 
tem,  we  had  to  rely  on  another  firm 
to  do  our  hulk  milk  tank  calibration.” 
writes  Paul  Mueller,  President  of  the 
Paul  Mueller  Company.  “Our  National 
System  enables  us  to  handle  this  work 
at  considerable  financial  savings. 

“With^  the  National  Class  32  Ac¬ 
counting  Machine,  plus  laminating 
and  photostating  equipment,  we  can 
easily  do  calibration  and  prepare  cali¬ 
bration  charts.  Needless  to  say,  this 
is  a  great  convenience.  It  also  promotes 
better  customer  relations  since  we  now 


provide  a  chart  without  delay.  We 
were  so  pleased  with  our  National  32 
that  we  decided  to  in.stall  the  National 
Class  31  Bookkeeping  Machine  for 
our  general  b<K)kkeeping. 

“The  National  System  has  lived  up 
to  our  highest  exi>ectations.  Besides 
simplifying  operating  procedures,  our 
National  System  siives  us  $15,000  a 
year  . . .  pays  for  itself  every  9  months.” 

President 

the  Paul  Mueller  Company 


THE  MATIOHAl  CASH  REGISTER  COMPART,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  75  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from 
the  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly 
through  savings,  then 
continue  to  return  a  jTbfSttmPL 

regular  yearly  profit.  *  -~-J  jr*  » 

National’s  icorld-icide  tL  ^ 

service  organization  llM 

U'ill  protect  this  profit. 


*TRAOC  HARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

e/fjotioncU* 

ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
ADDING  MACHINES  •  CASH  REGISTERS 

NCR  PAPER  (Mo  Carbon  Required) 


